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Little 
differences 
make 
Rawlings 


BIG 


©" Quality 





a tiny piece of metal that locks a cleat permanently in position 
...&@ Snap that opens only when you want it to...the way a seam 
is made...a slight adjustment in a pant leg that allows more 
freedom, gives extra comfort. These are a few of the multitude 
of “little” differences that go with the Rawlings label-almost 
invisible until they’re put to the test in action. The Rawlings 
label means quality because Rawlings brings to manufacturing 
a meticulous understanding of sports and a dedicated determin- 
ation to make nothing but..."Jhe Finost 
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takes advantage of its “breaks” 
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Dissatisfied with the way your floors are holding up? 


are busy days 


in a school that 





Now is the time to switch to Hillyard floor treatments 
that clean up easily, keep a “first day of school” finish 
all year long-and cut labor costs as much as 50%. 


The first step-planning. Let 
the Hillyard “Maintaineer®” 
give you aspecialist’s help. 
Without charge or obligation, 
he’ll survey your floors, rec- 
ommend treatments, sched- 
ule the work, and schedule 
materials to be on hand as 
required. He’ll suggest latest 
labor-saving, dollar-saving 


treatment techniques and 
demonstrate them toyour cus- 
todial staff. 


If you’re not already acquaint- 
ed with your local Hillyard 
Maintaineer (he’s one of more 
than 160 trained floor treat- 
ment technicians, coast to 
coast) write us in St. Joseph. 
Your Maintaineer is..... 


On Your Stag, Mot Your Payroll” 


To Get the Most from Your Floor Care Dollar... 
Plan Ahead with 


Ail Si cei Aer eeee 
Passaic, N.J. ST. JOSEPH, MO. Sau Jose, Calif. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 
Yes! Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me at once. 
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Dept. P-2 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 


Mail address changes to: COACH & 
ATHLETE, 1905 Piedmont Road, N. E., 
Atlanta 9, Georgia. 


COACH & ATHLETE, a national magazine 
devoted to sports, is "published monthly ex- 
cept July. It is the official publication of 
many associations of coaches, trainers and 
officials throughout the nation and is dedi 
cated to the highest and best interest of 
wholesome amateur sports. Editorially, It 
carries technical articles for coaches, trainers 
and officials and feature material for sports 
fans. Material in this magazine may be re- 
—«, credit is given to COACH & 





Subscription Rates: 


Subscription Rates: One year, $3.00; two 
pes $5.00; three years, $6.00; single copies, 
cents. 





General Offices: 1905 Piedmont Road, N. E., 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 


Advertising Representatives: James C. Craw- 
ford, 921 Fulton Federal Building, Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 


Published by ooo & egg Mh business 
ce oa 
Atlanta 9, Mg p Piva: class postage paid 
at Atlanta, Georgia. Correspondence relating 
to circulation, advertising or editorial er 
be addressed to 1905 Piedmont Road, 
Atlanta 9, Georgia. 





Entered as second class matter on Novem- 
ber 3, 1938, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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MACGREGOR! 


In major conferences all over the country, 
MacGregor X10L is considered the Only 


WHERE 


Ball. Nothing less will do. This is acceptance 
through years of proof in play. And X10L has been proven in the toughest, 
most exciting, most exacting play of all. As an example, Madison Square 
Garden uses only X10L for all of its intercollegiate games—has used 


| MacGregor basketballs exclusively for.21 years. Major tour- 
naments year after year specify X10L, too. The reason is in 
MacGregor quality. X10L is last built, made of the finest quality 


IS BEST 
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leather, has a finish and feel that gives players positive control in all phases 
of shooting and ball-handling. X10L has proven its right to be in play with 
the best. Give your players the best to play the game with—see X10L at your 
MacGregor dealer’s today. 


. Wit Gpiegor 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio, U.S.A, 


A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 











CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


Here is a story on a Canadian 
school attended by many 


American students. School ad- 
ministrators in the states will 
be interested in how our 
friendly neighbors to the North 


operate their institutions. 


TY 





Wolfville, Nova Scotia 
By GEORGE HANSEN 


Magnificently situated overlooking the Minus Basin is Acadia’s historic University Hall whose large dome 
at night lights up Acadia’s beautiful campus. 
ig wit* 
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ESTLED in the beautiful and tranquil Annapolis Valley made 

famous by Longfellow’s immortal Evangeline is Acadia Univer- 
sity. Longfellow and the famous Apple Industry have helped in no 
small measure to bring attention to Nova Scotia’s fertile and lush 
Valley on Canada’s east coast. However, an even greater impact has 
been, is being and will be made by Acadia University. Situated on a 
rolling, leafy, green-splendoured campus, in the Town of Wolfville, 
Acadia is a giant among the “small” universities. 


Miles of apple orchards extend on three sides of the campus, and 
Grand Pre — where Longfellow situated the turmoil-filled life of his 
heroine — is little more than the length of a football field away. 


In Acadia is found the ideal and inspiring balance of academic and 
athletic excellence. This University has produced champions in such 
varied sport pursuits as hockey, rugby, track and field, basketball and 
swimming while also ranking first in Canada on indices that show 
percentages of scholars (those going on to doctorates) and third in 
turnout of scientists. These statistics are not only determined by those 
going on to doctorates but also those eminent enough to be included 
in The Directory of American Scholars and The Directory of American 
Scientists. 

A co-educational institution with a registration just below 1,000 
this autumn, Acadia has as its President a man considered the last of 
a breed. He is many degreed, widely read, writer of depth and master 
linguist Dr. Watson Kirkconnell. In this day and age of university ex- 
ecutives chosen primarily for administerial abilities, Dr. Kirkconnell 
is proof that a man can be both a versatile and eminent scholar as well 
as a successful administrator. 


Carrying a reputation as being one of Canada’s most outspoken and 
well informed anti-Communists, he assumed his duties as President in 
1948 and has, since then, directed $2,000,000 in new construction. 


At present there are 32 buildings on 
campus the latest additions being an 
$800,000 Chemistry Building and a 
$650,000 men’s residence which were 
both erected this past year. Acadia is 
an extremely progressive University 
and has a still more ambitious build- 
ing program planned. This includes, 
among the many others, an extension 
of the gymnasium to provide a basket- 
ball pavilion with a much larger seat- 
ing capacity. 

Surrounding Dr. Kirkconnell are 71 
full time and eight part time profes- 
sors. Fifty percent of this high-calibre 
teaching staff have their Doctorates, 
giving Acadia the highest percentage 
of teaching Ph.D’s among undergradu- 
ate schools. 

Degrees are offered in arts, science, 
theology, commerce, household eco- 
nomics, music and education. Certifi- 
cate courses are engineering and secre- 
tarial science. Its medical and pre-en- 
gineering courses are well regarded 
and graduates are readily accepted at 
the best of medical and technological 
schools. 

Founded in 1838, the University may 
lay claim to a direct link with Canada’s 
Prime Minister. The link is Mrs. John 
Diefenbaker, the wife of the P.M. 
whose great-grandfather was the first 
secretary of Acadia’s alumni. The 


court and department offices. 
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Dr. Watson Kirkconnell, President of 
Acadia University. 


alumni association, founded in 1860, is 
the oldest in Canada and is only three 
years younger than Harvard’s. 

There are volumes of important re- 
search done annually by Acadia pro- 
fessors and scores of faculty publica- 
tions are printed each year. There is a 
fully equipped radio recording studio 
here, rated one of the best in Eastern 
Canada. Assisting in the development 
of resources in Western Nova Scotia, 


The War Memorial Gymnasium, home of the Acadia Axemen, was built 
in 1922 and houses a basketball court, swimming pool, indoor track, handball 
















































6'6”, 215 lb. corner man, Pete Simmonds 
is considered to be the best freshman in 
Axemen history. Last year as a freshman, 
Pete averaged 14 points/game, 15 re- 
bounds, was an All-Conference selection. 
and won the Axeman’s M.V.P. Award. 


ACADIA UNIVERSITY 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Acadia has had much to do with set- 
ting up the Fundy Mental Health Clin- 
ic, a summer course in clinical training 
for Ministers, and extension courses in 
nearby centres, to name just a few of 
Acadia’s many services. 

In relation to student enrollment, 
the University has one of the largest 
libraries in the country with more than 
125,000 volumes. The Botanical collec- 
tion of nearly 60,000 classified and 
mounted specimens is among the lar- 
gest in Canada. The Geology section 
of Patterson Hall contains an excellent 
museum with valuable paleontological 
and other exhibits. 


ATHLETICS 

Balancing the mighty academic side 
of the University is an equally impres- 
sive athletic program which has won 
the Axemen, as they are nicknamed, 
untold prestige and laurels over the 
years. The Axemen field varsity teams 
in football, soccer, cross-country, bas- 
ketball, hockey, swimming, track and 
field, tennis and golf. 

One of the added features of this De- 
partment is the inclusion of a varsity 
intercollegiate sports program for the 
pretty and numerous co-eds, quite dif- 
ferent from the majority of her US. 
neighbours. Their program includes 
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Above: Stu Aberdeen, head basketball coach, and his players: Gene Chatterton, 
St. John, N. B.; Richie Spears, New Waterford, N. S.; Warren Sutton, Chester, Penn.; 
Andy Kranack, Pittsburgh, Penn.; and Pete Simmonds, Halifax, N. S., who will be 
heavily counted on to carry the Axemen through this season’s tough 24 game schedule. 


field hockey, basketball, 
and volleyball. 

To facilitate this wide and diversi- 
fied range in sports, Acadia has a quar- 
ter mile track; football stadium, seat- 
ing capacity 1,500; soccer field; indoor 
hockey rink, seating capacity 2,000; a 
20 yard swimming pool, seating capac- 
ity 500; basketball court, seating capac- 
ity 600; four tennis courts and a wom- 
en’s field hockey field. 

Honours have been won in _ just 
about every sport by powerful Axe- 
men teams at one time or another, and 
in recent years with a heavy influx of 
students from south of the border, 
basketball has become the best seller. 
Turnaway crowds are the rule rather 
than the exception when Acadia hoop- 
sters play at home. 

Aside from servicing the athletic 
needs of the University, facilities also 
contribute heavily to Nova Scotian 
high schools. The biggest high school 
track and field meet of the year in the 
province, “The Acadia Relays,” is held 
each spring at Acadia. High school 
track stars throughout Nova Scotia at- 
tempt to qualify for the opportunity to 
participate in one of the most sought 
after honours in high school track and 
field circles. 

High school swimmers also swell 
their chests in pride after being named 
to their school teams for competition 
in the annual provincial swimming 
and diving championships staged in 
the Acadia pool. 

Mr. Fred Kelly, popular, crisp- 
voiced, and energetic Athletic Director 
has served in this capacity for 20 years 
and has been on the staff for 33 years. 
“Coach” to his athletes; “Kel” to his 
intimates; “Fred” to old friends and 
“Major” to new ones, Athletic Director 
Kelly admits hockey is his first love. 
He comes by that choice naturally. In 


swimming 


his late teens and early 20’s, Kelly 
was one of the flashiest players in 
Maritime senior hockey circles while 
wearing the colours of his home team 
in Charlottetown, Prince Edward Is- 
land. Senior hockey is only a step be- 
low the professionals and to be good, 
one must be really good. 

His hockey clubs have hit the 
heights and depths over the years as 
freshmen to graduate cycles spun. Re- 
gardless of win or lose, they always 
show that Kelly touch of sportsman- 
ship and class. Currently he is in a 
rebuilding process and says with a 
twinkle “we have some pretty good 
looking freshmen. I think we are on 
our way back to the top.” Before Eng- 
lish rugger was displaced by Canadian 
football several years ago, Kelly’s 
teams ranked among the _ greatest 
turned out on Maritime gridirons. In 
addition to serving as Director of Ath- 
letics and head hockey coach, he also 





Mrs. Neil MacVicar, Director of Women’s 
Physical Education. 
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Coach Neil MacVicar, Head Football 
Coach. 


coaches the track team and has seen 
his teams win the Conference Cham- 
pionship 22 out of the last 26 years; 
and this year’s squad appears ready to 
add another championship to the list. 

The transition to football has been 
a tough one for Acadia. They had a 
poor season in the Conference last 
year, and this campaign they are in 
the “B” division of the Atlantic Foot- 
ball Conference where they are start- 
ing to show promise. One of the rea- 
sons for some football optimism was 
the recent appointment of Coach Neil 
MacVicar, a determined and leather- 
necked Scotsman from Cape Breton, 
N. S., as head football mentor. Mac- 
Vicar is a graduate of Acadia, and he 
did his graduate work in Physical Edu- 
cation at Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass. While at Acadia he was an 
all-round great, lettering in football, 
hockey and track. While coaching in a 
number of high schools before assum- 
ing his present position, MacVicar 
teams posted a 21-4 record and he is 








ardson, Dartmouth, N. 
Acadia’s Gridiron comeback. 


not planning any reversal in form. 

On the basketball scene Coach Stu 
Aberdeen, one of the finest young 
coaches in Canada, will start his third 
season as the Axemen’s head Coach. 
Aberdeen, a native of Niagara Falls, 
New York, did his undergraduate 
work at Tusculum College, Greeneville, 
Tennessee. Before going on to Spring- 
field College, Springfield, Mass., he 
served as assistant basketball Coach 
at his alma mater. 

In basketball, as in all other varsity 
sports, Acadia is in a strong conference 
with perennial champion St. Francis 
Xavier of Antigonish; St. Mary’s, Dal- 
housie, and Nova Scotia Technical Col- 
lege, all of Halifax — the provincial 
capital 60 miles from Wolfville. 

Last year Acadia’s court Axemen 
battled to their second straight .500 
season under Aberdeen. Of that, they 
were 4-2 in schedule play in their 
home conference and finished second 
to Xavier. They were defeated by the 
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Frank Bradshaw, Montreal, Que.; Paul Wilhelm, Fort Erie, Ontario; George Rich- 
S.; and Gary Merrill, Quincy, Mass.; play no small role in 
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X-men in the finals of the conference 
playoffs. 

With .500 basketball behind him for 
his entire stay to date at Acadia, Aber- 
deen feels this may be the season that 
will show dividends of his rebuilding 
program. “This could be the best bas- 
ketball year in the history of the Uni- 
versity” says Stu, in a whisper. He 
has two returnees who were All-Con- 
ference selections last year in 6.6 soph- 
omore Pete Simmonds and starry Gene 
Chatterton. 

Several freshmen look top notch, 
with Coach Aberdeen pinning a lot of 
hope on transfer Warren Sutton of 
Chester, Pa. “I wouldn’t be surprised 
if Sutton turns out to be one of the 
best in Canada this season” Aberdeen 
said recently. 

Listed on a 24-game schedule in 
1960-61 are four American schools in- 
cluding Assumption College of Wor- 
cester, Mass. Assumption will be one 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Mr. Fred Kelly, Director of Physical Edu- Pre-Game ceremony of last year’s Winter Carnival game with Dalhousie University 


cation and Athletics, Head Hockey and 
Track Coach. 
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at Acadia’s University Rink. 
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DANGER SIGNALS FOR COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


Second in Series 
By Charles E. Flynn 


Director of Public Information, University of Illinois 


N ATTITUDE among student bodies reflecting belief 

that athletes are a distinct and separately-organized 
group existing within but essentially apart from the student 
body as a whole. 


University administrators have faced many new prob- 
lems with continuing growth of student bodies and the 
prospective alarming size predicted for the future. One of 
these is not of necessity connected with growth, however, 
and that concerns the relationship of the athlete and the 
“regular” student. 


Because of programs such as the grants-in-aid and its 
predecessor, the so-called work program, athletes have 
tended to become segregated groups on a university cam- 
pus. Fraternity membership of athletes has declined for a 
variety of reasons, and on many campuses the athletes 
live together, study together, work together, and practice 
together. They become much more closely associated with 
fellow team members and coaches than they do with pro- 
fessors or other students. 


In many instances the insistence of coaches upon secret 
practice, especially in football and basketball, which at- 
tract the largest followings from among the student 
body, has virtually isolated teams except on days or nights 
of games. Students have, with some justification, developed 
an attitude that this is not “our team” nor even the “uni- 
versity’s team.” This is the coach’s team and the athletic 
department’s team and the athlete plays much more for 
his keep than for any loyalty to the student body or to 
his university. 

Fortunately, this concept has not shown a gain in recent 


years and educational programs carried on by forward- 
looking groups such as the Big Ten are doing much to com- 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


bat this danger signal. However, one cannot refute that the 
college athletic hero has lost much of the glamour which 
surrounded him in the 20s and the 30s and wise is the Uni- 
versity administrator who views this problem with realism 
and strives on every occasion to emphasize the fact that 
athletes are the same kind of students as are journalists, 
debaters, singers, musicians, and actors; that athletics in- 
deed are extra-curricular activities for all members of the 
student body and not a hand-picked few who engage in 
sport in exchange for the guaranteed financing of a college 
education. 





KIND WORD FOR OFFICIALS 


This has been a bad year for officials — but most every 
year is bad for officials. We saw more criticism of them in the 
press this season than usual. This is unfortunate and unfair. 
The officials are an integral part of the game and their 
motives and integrity should be respected equally with the 
coaches and players. Somehow the public, and some coaches, 
have come to expect perfection from the officials. They 
do an outstanding job but are not perfect — anymore 
than the coaches and players are perfect. As a group, there 
is no higher class of citizen in the community than the of- 
ficials. They are dedicated to the game and make a great 
contribution to it. To their credit, you never hear them 
criticising the coaches and players for their mistakes. 


Now A Merry Christmas and A Happy, Healthy and 
Prosperous New Year to all our kind friends —the adver- 
tisers, coaches, trainers, players, officials and fans! 





COACH & ATHLETE 


The Magazine for Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 

(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of grea: 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the schcoi. 

(3) Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans as 
well as coaches, officials and players. 





COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 
sportsmanship and eth- 


(1) Fair play 
(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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Starting in our January issue, we will 
FOR FOOTBALL > 


carry a column on the Pony and Colt 
Baseball program written by Mort 




















Catalog 27A or Football Catalog 76. 











size playing field with four or more 
years of basic fundamentals behind 
ery them. Here again the number of sixteen 
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wa competing against others of his age PYTTIIIIIIIIII III iii iii 
aur. and ability, giving him a chance actual- 
1eir ly to play rather than sit on the bench. 
the } Mort Leve’s column will be of great 
nes, interest to the hundreds of High School 
hey and Junior High School coaches and 
physical education instructors who 
a work in this program during the sum- 
ere mer months, and also to the players 
of- who are participating in the program. 
reat: Commissioner Lew Hays is to be com- 
enn mended on the excellent job he is doing 
with this program. There are many ad- 
vantages of being affiliated with this 
National Program, and those who are 
and interested in franchises should write 
ee | bet Hays cr Mort Leve, Pony andColt | RAWLINGS  *MacGREGOR «WILSON 
hneeeiin. ' : SPALDING BROOKS J. B. ATHLETIC 
* * eo 


We applaud the administration at the 
University of North Carolina for re- 
eS newing and extending the contract for 
Coach Jim Hickey, even after a losing N. S. G. A. SHOW 
season. More of this kind of thing will 
help stabilize football and help take it 
out of the hands of drug store quarter- 
backs. 


Chicago, January 22-26 
Booth 314 Morrison Hotel 
Stop in and see us. 





* * * 


CONGRATULATIONS to our friend 
Gus Manning for his promotion from 
Sports Publicity Director at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee to the post of Ad- 











ministrative Assistant to the Athletic N MICHIGAN 
Director — couldn’t happen to a better HUDSON, 
eee: fellow. 
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Left to right: Don Crane, Voit representative; George Kiseda, 3rd 


place winner in column category; Ray Hunt, managing editor. Daily 


News; Stan Hochman, first place winner. 


INNERS in the third USBWA 
Basketball Writing Contest, 
sponsored jointly by the United States 
Basketball Writers Association and the 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation, are 
announced for the first time in this 
issue of COACH & ATHLETE. 
Entries were judged in three cate- 
gories: (1) Best Column (2) Best Game 


Report Story (3) Best Feature. The 
writing this year was judged by the 
journalism departments of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, University of Min- 
nesota and Syracuse University. Prizes 
were awarded to the first, second and 
third place winners in each category. 

The purpose of the contest is to 
stimulate greater interest in basket- 





Bob Coate, Voit representative; Roy McHugh; Vic Free, managing editor, Pittsburgh 


Press. 
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Winners Announced 





for 1959-60 Season 


ball and encourage better coverage of 
the sport. Current officers of the Unit- 
ed States Basketball Writers Associ- 
ation are: President, Bob Rule, Hous- 
ton Press; First Vice-President, Hack 
Miller, Salt Lake City Deseret News 
Telegram; Second Vice-President, Ray 
Marquette, Indianapolis News; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ed Schneider, Chicago 
American. 

Co-sponsor of this contest is the 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation which 
developed the first rubber-covered 
athletic balls a quarter century ago. 
Voit supplies the prizes and otherwise 
assisted the basketball writers’ associa- 
tion in promoting the contest. 

A hearty thanks, also, goes to the 
journalism department heads who 
splendidly cooperated in this praise- 
worthy project. The spirit of the con- 
test is reflected in the following quotes: 

Warren C. Price, Professor of Jour- 
nalism, University of Oregon: “The 
piece is excellently written; but so 
were many of the stories, and this 
alone would not have carried. 

“The stories were critical in ap- 
proach; that is, they got down to cases 
and made suggestions for improve- 
ment in the sport; I particularly, liked 
this angle; yet the criticisms offered 
were not carping.” 

W. C. Clark, Dean, School of Jour- 
nalism, Syracuse University: “. . . It 
was a pleasure for us here at the 
School of Journalism to judge the con- 
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test and I hope we have been helpful.” 

Robert L. Jones, Director, School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota: 

“There were many excellent stories 
in the group which you sent me for 
judging. Some writers had the advan- 
tage of covering dramatic and highly 
significant games such as the NCAA 
finals and some of the major holiday 
tournaments. Even so, some of the 
writers handling these prime contests 
turned out extra-prime copy with flair 
and punch.” 

COACH & ATHLETE is pleased to 
have been again selected by the United 
States Basketball Writers Association to 
make the initial announcement. We are 
carrying in this issue a reprint of Stan 
Hochman’s winning piece in the col- 
umn division. The other two first 
place winers’ stories will be carried 
in the January and February issues. 





THE WINNERS 


BEST COLUMN — Stann Hochman, 

Philadelphia Daily News. 

Runner-Up — Roy McHugh, Pittsburgh 
Press. 

Third Place — George Kiseda, Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph. 

Honorable Mention — Chris Cramer, 
Charlottesville (Va.) Daily Progress; 
Bill Kerch, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; 
Bob Quincy, Charlotte (N. C.) News; 
Mickey Logue, Atlanta Constitution; 
Bill Christine, East St. Louis Journal; 
Bert Berrone, Park City Daily News; 
Ritter Collett, Dayton Journal Herald; 
Ronald Green, Charlotte News. 

BEST FEATURE — Murray Olderman, 

Newspaper Enterprises Assn. 

Runner-Up — Jerry Tax, Sports Illus- 
trated. 

Third Place — Bill Mokray, Boston Cel- 
tics. 

Honorable Mention— Ray Marquette, 
Indianapolis News; Al Thomy, At- 
lanta Journal & Constitution; Lowell 
Reidenbaugh, Sporting News; Larry 
Boeck, Louisville, Courier-Journal; 
Bert Bertine, Champaign-Urbana 
Courier; Bill Walker, Wichita Eagles 
Magazine; Max Muhleman, Charlotte 
(Va.) News; Donald W. Griffin, Pitts- 
burgh Press. 

BEST STORY — Jay Simon, Oklahoma 
City Daily Oklahoman. 

Runner-Up — Steve Guback, Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

Third Place— Larry Boeck, Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Honorable Mention— May Marquette, 
Indianapolis News; Joe Burns, Day- 
ton Daily News; Bob Brachman, San 
Francisco Examiner; Maury White, 
Des Moines Tribune; Ben Byrd, Knox- 
ville Journal; Roy McHugh, Pitts- 
burgh Press; Davis Merritt, Charlotte 
Observer; Bert Bertine, Champaign- 
Urbana Courier. 
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Safe, all-rubber 
line markers 
are the finest 
available... 
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Because Voit knows 
the game, we make 
many special prod- 
ucts to help produce 
winning teams... 
and make gym or 
recreation programs 
more fun. 





Overweight footballs . .. 
to strengthen fingers, 
arms and wrists... 





Flags to take the argument 
out of touch football... 


Of 


Training basketballs 
. to sharpen team 
nd personal skills . 


And dozens of other sports 
program specials, from 
Tetherballs to Batting Tees. 
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The 1960 football season, replete with thrills and upsets, has produced 
another bumper crop of star gridiron performers. COACH & ATHLETE 


proudly announces its 1960 All America picks. These were selected by on- 


the-spot committees from eight regions throughout the nation. Of all the 


brilliant stars.that streaked across the nation’s gridiron, these drew top vote 


from our committees of experts. 


FIRST TEAM 


Mike Ditka, Pitt 

Danny LaRose, Missouri 
Ken Rice, Auburn 

Bob Lilly, T. C. U. 

Tom Brown, Minnesota 
Joe Romig, Colorado 

E. J. Holub, Texas Tech 
Jake Gibbs, Mississippi 
Joe Bellino, Navy 

Bob Ferguson, Ohio State 
Bill Kilmer, U.C. L.A. 


END 
END 
TACKLE 
TACKLE 
GUARD 
GUARD 
CENTER 
BACK 
BACK 
BACK 
BACK 


SECOND TEAM 


Claude Moorman, Duke 
Fred Mautino, Syracuse 
Merlin Olson, Utah State 
Billy Shaw, Ga. Tech 
Rufus King, Rice 

Mark Manders, lowa 

Roy McKasson, Washington 
Tom Matte, Ohio State 
Tom Mason, Tulane 
Ernie Davis, Syracuse 
Ed Dyas, Auburn 
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THE ALL REGION TEAMS 


THE EAST 


ENDS: Mike Ditka, Pitt; Fred Mautino, Syracuse. 
TACKLES: Bob Asack, Columbia; Ron Erchul, Navy. 
GUARDS: Al Vanderbush, Army; Ben Balme, Yale. 
CENTER: Alex Kroll, Rutgers. 

QUARTERBACK: Paul Terhes, Bucknell. 
HALFBACKS: Joe Bellino, Navy; Ernie Davis, Syracuse. 
FULLBACK: Joe Iacone, West Chester State. 


ATLANTIC COAST 


ENDS: Claude Moorman, Duke; Garry Collins, Mary- 
land. 

TACKLES: Collice Moore, N. C. State; Dwight Bumgar- 
ner, Duke. 

GUARDS: Mike Zene, Virginia Tech; Dave Lynn, Clem- 
son. 

CENTER: Rip Hawkins, North Carolina. 

BACKS: Roman Gabriel, N. C. State; Howard Dyer, 
Virginia Military; Mark Leggett, Duke; Bob Elliott, 
North Carolina. 

SOUTHEAST 


ENDS: Mickey Mangham, L. S. U.; John Brewer, Ole 
Miss. 

TACKLES: Ken Rice, Auburn; Ken Frost, Tennessee. 

GUARDS: Vic Miranda, Florida; Bill Neighbors, Ala- 
bama. 

CENTER: Tom Goode, Miss. State. 

QUARTERBACKS: James Earl Wright, Memphis State. 

HALFBACKS: Tom Mason, Tulane; Jake Gibbs, Ole 
Miss. 

FULLBACK: Ed Dyas, Auburn. 


MIDWEST 


ENDS: Earl Faison, Indiana; El Kimbrough, Northwest- 
ern. 

TACKLES: Jerry Beabout, Purdue; Joe Rutgens, Illi- 
nois. 

GUARDS: Tom Brown, Minnesota; Mike Ingram, Ohio 
State. 

CENTER: Greg Larson, Minnesota. 

QUARTERBACK: Tom Matte, Ohio State. 

HALFBACKS: Larry Ferguson, Iowa; Dave Hoppmann, 
Iowa State. 

FULLBACK: Bob Ferguson, Ohio State. 


MISSOURI VALLEY 


ENDS: Danny LaRose, Missouri, Jerry Hildebrand, Col- 
orado. 

TACKLES: Rockne Calhoun, Missouri; Ben Byers, Cin- 
cinnati. 

GUARDS: Joe Romig, Colorado; Mack Reeves, Tulsa. 

CENTER: Roland Lakes, Wichita. 

QUARTERBACK: John Hadl, Kansas. 


HALFBACKS: Mel West, Missouri; Donnie Smith, Miss- 
ouri. 


' FULLBACK: Tom Watkins, Iowa State. 


SOUTHWEST 


ENDS: Johnny Burrell, Rice; Buddy Lees, T. C. U. 

TACKLES: Bob Lilly, T. C. U.; Jerry Mays, S. M. U. 

GUARDS: Monte Lee, Texas; Dean Garrett, Arkansas 

CENTER: Jerry Holub, Texas Tech 

QUARTERBACK: Ronny Stanley, Baylor 

— James Sexton, Texas; Ronny Bull, Bay- 
or. 

FULLBACK: Sam Byer, Texas A&M. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


ENDS: Duane Knox, Colorado State; Marty Hamilton, 
Wyoming. 

TACKLES: Merlin Olson, Utah State; Ken Peterson, 
Utah. 

GUARDS: Willie Redmond, Utah State; Tony Polychro- 
nis, Utah. 

CENTER: Dick Magoffin, Brigham Young University. 

QUARTERBACK: Bob O’Billovich, Montana. 

HALFBACKS: Tom Larscheid, Utah State; Jerry Hill, 
Wyoming. 

FULLBACK: Mark Smolinski, Wyoming. 


The All-Rocky Mountain Conference team: ends — 
Coleman Starnes, Western State; Jack Real, Colorado 
College; Jim Colbert, Adams State; tackles— Tom 
Jewell, Idaho State; Wayne Lee, Colorado State; 
guards—Blayne Jones, Idaho State; John Rossi, Colo- 
rado Mines; Carl Palazzo, Adams State; center — Doug 
Day, Idaho State; backs— Ray Ramsey, Adams State; 
Boyd Hall, Idaho State; Butch Gardner, Colorado State; 
Mike McCutchan, Colorado Mines; Bill Jones, Adams 
State. 

PACIFIC COAST 


ENDS: Marv Luster, U. C. L. A.; Hugh Campbell, Wash- 
ington State. 

TACKLES: Dan Ficca, U. S. C.; Barry Bullard, Washing- 
ton. 

GUARDS: Mike McKeever, U. S. C.; Roger Stull, Cali- 
fornia. 

CENTER: Roy McKasson, Washington. 

BACKS: Bill Kilmer, U. C. L. A.; George Fleming, Wash- 
ington; Skip Face, Stanford; Terry Baker, Oregon 
State. 


WATCH THE JANUARY ISSUE FOR OUR PICK OF 
THE FOOTBALL COACHES AND PLAYERS OF THE YEAR 
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TRACK UNIFORMS 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE” 





NOW—A COMPLETE TRACK 
OUTFIT PRICED FOR EVERY 
BUDGET MINDED COACH 


THE JERSEY: Style A/18. Premium combed 
white cotton. Full cut, and expertly tailored 
to afford maximum freedom of action, and to 
look right on the field. Sizes to order: 34-44. 
Price includes 2-color permanently dyed sash 
and one color left chest design. 

$1.55 each 


THE PANT: Style SPRINT. Finest quality, 
washable broadcloth, that’s light weight and 
good looking. Complete comfort. Available in 
these sizes: XS-S-M-L. Price includes side and 
bottom trim as pictured, plus slit sides. 1 or 
2 color trim. 
Price: $30.60 Doz. in White 
$32.00 Doz. in Navy or Scarlet 


This is only one of many Track Suit combina- 
tions available from Champion’s complete line 
of Sleeveless and Quarter Sleeve Jerseys, 
and Track Pants. 


You will find our full line of Cross Country 
and Track uniforms described in our current 
Athletic Catalogue, together with a complete 
range of sweat clothes, warm-ups, socks, and 
supporters. 


Be sure to order your track uniforms from 
Champion early. 


*Champion’s Exclusive Endurall® Cotton Yarn 
Makes The Difference! 


WRITE FOR OUR CURRENT ATHLETIC CATALOGUE 
CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 


115 College Avenue Rochester 7, N.Y. 


“Setting the Standard of Low Cost Excel- 
lence and Quality in Athletic Knit Goods”’ 
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MAN WHO MOVES 
MOUNTAINEERS 


By STAN HOCHMAN 
Philadelphia Daily News 


(Best Column in Basketball Writers Contest) 


precy the tinny clutter of the vis- 
itors’ locker-room, Villanova Coach 
Al Severance was delivering the final 
fragments of his pre-battle address. 

He quoted from King Henry VIII, 
Act III (“I charge thee, fling away 
ambition”), used up a Biblical leftover 
from a City Series game (“And Sam- 
son destroyed the pillars of Temple”), 
and cited the Dred Scott decision 
(“The officiating may not be of a na- 
ture to which we are accustomed.”’) 

Outside, three West Virginia cheer- 
leaders were unrolling a 90-foot rug 
with the sanctity heretofore reserved 
for the Bayeux Tapestry. 

Moments later Jerry West led his 
teammates down the carpet, cradling a 
blue-and-gold basketball in his right 
arm. 

It was an awesome introduction and 
was not wasted on the wide-eyed 
Villanova kids. When the announcer 
started the roll-call of the Mountain- 
eer team with West, the Field House 
vibrated with a minute-long ovation. 

“T asked him how he felt out there,” 
Villanova’s gregarious George Ravel- 
ing related afterwards. “He said, 
‘There are four other guys on the 
team.’ ” 

They Looked to West 

West shuffled restlessly through the 
thunder of applause, then put his 
splendid talents on display. As West 
Virginia beat Vallanova, 89-81, he 
scored 30 points, got 14 rebounds, nine 
assists, and shackled Hubie White with 
15 points. 

He also led both teams in conversa- 
tion. 

“We were standing on the foul line,” 
the gossipy Raveling revealed, ‘and he 
said, ‘The only thing I don’t like about 
playing here is that the crowds don’t 
treat the visiting teams fairly.’ He 
asked me if they were bothering us 
much,” 

It wasn’t the heat, it was West’s hu- 
mility. “If West were strictly a scor- 
er,’ Mountaineer Coach Fred Schaus 
confesses, “we might have a problem 
with morale. 

“But he’s also our top rebounder, 
leads the team in assists and blocked 


shots, jumps center and leads the fast 
break. The other kids are realistic to 
know how much he means.” 

“When we cut the lead down to five- 
six points near the end,” Villanova’s 
Jimmy Huggard observed, “you could 
see them looking to West. The skinny 
kid (Joe Posch) and the blond kid 
(Jim Ritchie) and the little guy (Lee 
Patrone), you could see them turn to 
West and get the ball to him.” 

“When he got to a certain spot on 
the floor,” Raveling sighed, “you could 
hear the crowd yell ‘TWO’ and you 
know, most of the time they were 
right.” 

“West is one of the all-time greats,” 
Severance gushed, “but I'll tell you 
one thing, he doesn’t go any higher 
than Hubie White. You look at the 
movies and you’re gonna see West 
rapping White on his elbow when 
Hubie goes up for that jump shot. On 
his elbow, and that means White was 
outjumping him.” 

White Impresses Jerry 

Prior to Saturday the defensive man 
was a faceless blur to White, the 
sinewy Villanova sophomore. But in 
the hostile Morgantown, W. Va., caul- 
dron he found himself face-to-face 
with West. 

“He’s so quick,” White shrugged, 
“and he has a great touch. Maybe it 
would have been better though if I 
hadn’t read so much about what a 
great defensive player he was. 

“He hit and held me a lot. One time 
on the foul line he said to me, ‘You 
want to win as bad as I want to win, 
but the refs aren’t calling me on the 
holding -and I’m going to keep doing 
it until they do.’” 

West was impressed with White’s 
moves, but he disrupted his fluid pat- 
tern, and he clattered into Hubie after 
a half-dozen rushed shots. “He’s real- 
ly quick,” West said, “and when he 
gets more experience he’ll be terrific.” 

White now has a timetable of am- 
bition ticking inside him. “I learned a 
lot out there, especially about defense. 
I just hope,” he says softly, “that I’m 
as good as he is when I’m a senior.” 
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THE BASKETBALL COACH AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By FRANK McGUIRE 
Basketball Coach, University of North Carolina 


HAVE OFTEN said that the easiest 

and most pleasurable category of 
my work as a Basketball Coach is the 
actual teaching and coaching the game. 
To the general public this statement 
may seem strange, since after all, I 
am a Basketball Coach. 

Although teaching basketball is my 
principal task, it is certainly not my 
only job in the complete picture. A 
Basketball Coach must be a sound 
teacher, a good recruiter, a first-class 
promoter of the game, and an excellent 
organizer. As important as any of these 
requisite qualities of a coach is his 
ability in the field of public relations. 
It is this phase of our profession to 
which my thoughts are directed here. 

When I say Public Relations, I am 
talking about the relationship the Coach 
has to the general public, both friend 
and foe of his school, both interested 
basketball fans and people who are 
passive to basketball. The coach is a 
representative of his institution and is 
usually in the “public eye” more than 
the Head of the Institution or any other 
faculty member. This presents both an 
opportunity and a definite responsibil- 
ity on the part of the coach to represent 
his institution favorably. 

Much of the Coach’s contact with 
the public is through the Press. The 
daily sports page is a media through 
which a coach may reach thousands 
of people. The public forms attitudes, 
both favorable and unfavorable, toward 
the coach and his school from what they 
read. We should never forget the power 
of the press. Our Game would not be 
the leading spectator sport in the world 
or even approach it without the News- 
papers. Major League Baseball is a 
good éxample of what the press can do. 
Theirs is a tremendous coverage for 
the 154 game season and the box scores 
are read by millions of people each day. 
The sportswriters are our friends and 
are interested in keeping sports what 
they are today. — . 

Each sportswriter in an area needs 
the help of the area’s coaches to do 
a better job of reporting; however, we 
as coaches are. also. dependent on the 
sportswriter. We should give him “good 
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copy”; we should always keep our 
Game before the public through the 
writer even in the off-season; we 
should talk basketball to these gentle- 
men every possible moment, including 
the technical phase of the game, ideas 
on game strategy, and about the in- 
dividual players; we should never hold 
back the truth on injured or sick players 
or starters for a game. 

As Chairman of our National Basket- 
ball Coaches Press Committee, I have 
specified these objectives of our group: 
(1) to constantly stive to improve the 
Coaches-Writers relationship. and (2) 
to promote the game of basketball 


(Continued on Page 41) 





Coach McGuire went to the University 
of North Carolina in 1953 when Tarheel 
basketball was at a low ebb. He has made 
North Carolina a big name in basketball. 
In 1957 his team went undefeated in 32 
games and won the NCAA basketball 
championship and McGuire was named 
Coach of the Year. Before going to North 
Carolina, he had outstanding success at 
Xavier High School in Brooklyn and at 
St. John’s. McGuire is chairman of the 
public relations committee for the Na- 
tional Basketball Coaches Association. 








1. Extra-heavy angle iron 
frame: provides rigid sup- 
port without cross bracing. 





Stronger 3 Ways 


a Back plate larger than 
face plate: distributes shock 
and strain over larger area. 





3. Only three holes for face 
plate bolts: heat-treated 
glass retains full strength. 


NURRE ~. BANKS 





Fully approved by the National Basketball Committee for high school, college 
and professional games. Surprisingly low in cost, easy to install . . . sure to 
provide increased seating capacity, livelier rebounds, a better game for specta- 
tors and players alike. And, all Nurre Banks are guaranteed against breakage 
under normal conditions for a period of one year. 

In addition to the fan-shaped and rectangular-banks shown above. Nurre 
offers a low-cost rectangular model with a 12” wood panel across the bottom. 
Send for free illustrated booklet today. And remember to order your goa/s from 
Nurre, too, stating type of bank—all-glass or with wood strip. 


; Dept. CA-120, Bloomington, Indiana 
The Nurre Companies, Inc. Makers of Glass Banks Since 1924 
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Above is Coach Umbach checking a 
hold with two of his wrestlers. Umbach is 
head of the Auburn Physical Education 
Department and head wrestling coach. He 
started the wrestling program at Auburn 
in 1946 and has won 14 straight SEIWA 
titles. As a competitor, Umbach won the 
Oklahoma 158-pound title all four years 
in college, two at Oklahoma A&M and two 
at Southwestern Oklahoma. After gradua- 
tion he coached wrestling, track and foot- 
ball at Gary, Oklahoma and Newkirk, Ok- 
lahoma high schools before going to Wil- 
liam & Mary as freshman football coach. 
He went to Auburn in 1944 as freshman 
football coach and switched to the Physi- 
cal Education Department in 1946. His 
overall wrestling record at Auburn, in ad- 
dition to the 14 titles, is 113-12-1. 





good coach is always interested in 

improving his own methods of 
teaching. I receive many requests each 
season concerning the organization of 
wrestling practice as we handle it here 
at Auburn. 

Unfortunately, many coaches believe 
that wrestling can be treated like any 
other sport. This is particularly true 
among inexperienced coaches and those 
who have been coaching other sports. 
This is a false conception. In other 
sports, the player has to master a few 
basic fundamentals for the position he 
plays but in wrestling he has to master 
all the maneuvers because he has to 
learn to defend against each one. This 
makes wrestling very complicated be- 
cause there are hundreds of maneuvers. 
For example, if a team does not use a 
cross body ride, then the boy will be 
weak against that particular type of 
riding. I have seen many good boys in 
National tournaments lose out because 
they did not know how to defend 
against a particular maneuver. That is 
why there must be constant drilling 


THE PRACTICE PROGRAM IN 


WRESTLING 


By ARNOLD (SWEDE) UMBACH 
Wrestling Coach, Auburn University 


in all practice periods. Due to the vast 
number of maneuvers, time lost on the 
mat or during the session is gone for- 
ever both for the boy and for the coach. 
Thus, it is important that wrestling 
practice is organized so that the time is 
spent economically in order to get the 
full value of the skills out of every 
practice session. This is merely apply- 
ing sound: principles of business man- 
agement. 

For a coach to get the most out of a 
wrestling season, it is better to have a 
greater number of short practice per- 
iods than fewer periods of greater 
length. This should be obvious to 
the coach because the human body 
can only stand so much tension and 
strain in one session and the ath- 
lete can accomplish more in well or- 
ganized short practice sessions. Every 
minute of a practice session must be 
utilized to the fullest extent. Therefore, 
the coach’s ability to organize is ex- 


keep a squad on the move for the en- 
tire session period. He must be quick to 
recognize fatigue and shift from strenu- 
out work to the type that will give the 
boys a chance to recuperate, such as: 
drills, demonstrations of holds, and 
maneuvers. But these drills should not 
be treated lightly, they should be real 
in that each wrestler resists enough to 
give his opponent the feel of the hold. 
This is what I call interval wrestling 
training. 
First Squad Meeting 

The first day the coach assembles the 
wrestling Squad he should give them 
the general outline and objectives of 
the program. He should emphasize the 
importance of keeping in superb physi- 
cal condition during the season and ex- 
plain that this can be accomplished 
only with patience and hard work. They 
must also be told that there are certain 
regulations and rules of conduct which 





they are expected to observe if they 
want to succeed. He should emphasize 
that only those who are willing to pay 
the supreme price can get the most out 
of their season of wrestling. Their train- 
ing schedule should be given to them 
and the coach must make it plain that 
he expects them to carry it out. 

During this session, all illegal and 
dangerous holds should be demon- 
strated. Each group should go through 
these holds. It is important that the 
wrestler is able to realize when he has 
an opponent in a dangerous position be- 
cause he must learn not to hurt his 
teammate or his opponent. This know- 
ledge, acquired early in training, will 
keep injuries to a minimum and can be 
a great boost for popularity of the sport. 

During this first session all warm-up 
drills should be demonstrated and it 
should be explained how they fit in with 
wrestling. At the beginning of the sea- 
son considerable time is spent on drills 
and demonstrations and as the squad 
gets in condition, more time is spent on 
actual wrestling. 

Practice Session 

This is how we set up our practice 
session here at Auburn. Wrestling prac- 
tice begins at 4:15 and ends at 5:30, 
which gives us an hour and fifteen min- 
utes daily. If this session is well or- 
ganized, the wrestler will have all he 
can do in this length of time. We believe 
this type of session is advisable for 
educational institutions because it gives 
the student more time to study, but he 
has the benefit of concentrated, regular 
practice. 

5:15 — Warm-up Period: 

Squad led by the captain in warm-up 
evercises. These are the general type 
of exercises for the beginning of daily 
practice. 

1. Hop straddle 

2. Cross over 

3. Stretching between the legs 
4. Knee bends 
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. Back bends 

. Push ups 

. Sit ups 

. Bridging (front and back) 

. Shoulder roll 

. Set out drills with various count- 
ers 

11. Switching — both inside and out- 

side with counters 

12. Floating 

13. Stand up drills and counters 

These drills are used because they 
are the safest and are excellent for 
getting the squad warmed up for prac- 
tice. 

4:25 — Takedown Drills: 

1. Leg drives and counters 

2. Drags (double, head, short arm, 

and counters) 

3. Single leg pick up and counters 
4:45 — Wrestling for Takedowns: 

When the drilling is completed we 
start the boys on wrestling for take- 
downs. As soon as a takedown is 
scored, they start over except when 
an opponent is taken to the mat and 
there is a chance to apply a pinning 
combination. The reason why we have 
them get back on their feet immediately 
after a takedown is scored is to avoid 
confusion because the whole squad is 
engaged in this same activity and space 
is necessarily limited. This keeps down 
injuries. During this period we change 
the wrestlers about so they may have 
different opponents. They should be 
very tired at the end of this period of 
time. 

5:00 — Reverses and Drills: 

(This gives the squad a chance to 
recuperate while they are drilling.) 

1. Hip lock and counters 

2. Wing lock and counters 

3. Stand up and counters 


5:20 — Wrestle Down on the Mat for 
Ten Minutes — Top and Bottom: 

The top man tries to ride and pin the 
bottom man and the bottom man tries 
to reverse and escape. The entire squad 
does this at the same time as they did 
in takedowns. 

5:30 — Running (Interval Running): 

Run 30 seconds, jog 30 seconds, run 
30 seconds, jog 30 seconds, and run 
30 seconds. This interval running is 
changed at each practice session. For 
example, one day they may run one 
minute, jog 30 seconds, run one minute, 
etc. This change in timing is important 
because no wrestling match is the same. 
He wrestles by spurts and they are dif- 
ferent lengths. 

Each practice session is organized so 
every wrestler is busy every second. 
Of course, as we get nearer to our 
matches, the sessions are more flexible. 
For example, we do not drill on these 
same holds every day but vary the 
routine from day to day. And the day 
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(Continued on Page 25) 
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IF YOU ARE A SUPERMAN 


If you are a superman naturally, you can practice your sport and perhaps become a 
champion. But if you are just an ordinary man to begin, what do you do, just become 
an ordinary athlete? Or do you do like Olympic champions Bob Richards, Mal 
Whitfield, Parry O’Brien, Al Oerter or other great champions and record holders 
Bill Neider, Don Bragg, John Thomas, Billy Cannon, Jackie Jensen, Pete Dawkins, 
Bob Gutowski, Bob Backus, Frank Stranahan, Dick Cleveland and Al Wiggans, 
train with York Barbells, the Bob Hoffman way? 16 of the men who won Olympic 
championships at Melbourne, were Bob Hoffman’s boys grown up, boys who 
started to read Strength & Health magazine and train with York Barbells, when 
they entered their teens. And almost without exception these men used Hoffman’s 
Hi-Proteen and Energol. The Olympic team, the Pan-American team, the teams 
which competed all over the world, were supplied with Hoffman nutritional products. 


TO IMPROVE AT YOUR CHOSEN SPORT 


To get on the right track to greater athletic success, to improve at your chosen sport, 
you need barbells. We will be pleased to send you a complete catalogue of York 
weight-training equipment. York is by far the oldest and the largest in the field; 
you need all the “know how” you can get. Plan now to obtain the book BETTER 
ATHLETES, this 400-page book with 300 pictures and illustrations is moderately 
priced at $5.00. You can order it from Bob Hoffman, York, Pa. Make use of the 
instruction it contains, plan to visit our new building in York, attend some of the 
clinics devoted to weight training and the building of better athletes. 





Pictured here is the Hoffman’s Hi-Proteen-Energol-Daily Dozen Bargain Special. Priced 
at only $7.50 for a generous month’s supply of these two wonderful nutritional products, 
it is a rare nutritional bargain in today’s usual high-cost market for nutritional products. 


Start making Hi-Proteen and Energol a regular part of your diet. We are offering 
bargain combinations to encourage you to benefit from these excellent products. For 
those who want more strength, muscle and added weight, we offer The Gain Weight 
Special, two cans of Gain Weight Hi-Proteen, purchased separately, $3.00 per can; 
a pint of Energol, enough of both products for a month, and the already world-famous 
DAILY DOZEN, all for $10.00. If you want to order Energol separately, it is priced 
at 8 oz. bottle $3.00, pint $5.00, quart $8.00, gallon $25.00. You will fill 16 $3.00 
bottles with a gallon. If you don’t particularly want to gain weight, just to have super 
health, more strength, greater endurance, we will send you our Bargain Physical 
Fitness Special, Hoffman Super Hi-Proteen in both tablet and powder form, pint of 
Energol, Daily Dozen, for $10.00. This is the combination which so many of Amer- 
ica’s greatest athletes have been using to their great advantage. You can purchase 
these products direct from Bob Hoffman, York Barbell Co., York, Pa., or from a 
health food store if there is one near you. If we can help you in any way, just make 
your wishes known. 
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THE STARTING COUNT 


By GEORGE ALLEN 


Assistant Coach, Chicago Bears 


~ 


The decision of what tye of start- 
ing signals to be used depends upon 
three items (1) the head coach’s be- 
lief (2) the quarterback’s experience 
and ability (3) the team’s experi- 
ence. There are many methods of start- 
ing signals that have been successfully 
employed. A brief listing of several 
methods of starting follows: 

. Starting on a rhythmical count 

. Starting on a non-rhythmical count 
. Starting on sound 

. Starting on three different counts 

. Starting on silent count 

. Starting on a dead number or word 
. Starting on two series 

. Starting on repeated count 


Methods of Calling Cadence 
Again there are many methods of 

calling cadence. Some are better than 
others. This listing below offers a few 
possibilities for cadence calls. 

1. Go 1, Go 2, Go 3, Go 4. 

2. Go, Go, Go, Go. 

3. Hit 1, Hit 2, Hit 3, Hit 4. 

4. Hit, Hit, Hit, Hit. 
5. Hut 1, Hut 2, Hut 3, Hut 4. 
6 
7 
8 
9. 


ono rr WN 


. Hut, Hut, Hut, Hut. 

. Two, Two, Two, Two. 

. Set, Set, Set, Set. 

. Ready - Set - Let’s Go-1-2-3-4. 
10. Read - Hike-1-2-3-4. 
11. Ready - Down -1-2-3-4. 
12. Ready - Hike - Hike, Hike, Hike. 

A brief discussion of the many pop- 
ular and effective systems is present- 
ed below: 
Starting on a Rhythmical Count 

This has been the most popular sys- 
tem of cadence, and, we believe, the 
easiest to teach. It flows along just 
like a song for all team members. For 
example — Ready - Set, 1 - 2 - 3 - 4. 
It has one major disadvantage in that 
it is difficult to call audibles when 
using this system. A pause tends to 
force the offense to jump offside. 
Starting on a Non-Rhythmical Count 

An excellent system for calling audi- 


bles, since the pause is always pres- 
ent. We think it is a little harder to 
teach and learn than the rhythmical 
count. Actually, this system is a com- 
bination of both the methods since the 
last two digits are called rhythmically. 
For example — Ready - Hike, Hut 1, 
pause, Hut 2, Hut 3. The ball is 
snapped on the two or three call made 
in the huddle. 
Starting on Sound 

This system takes time to teach and 
much time to perfect, but it is ef- 
fective. The team simply goes on the 
first utterance from their quarterback. 
He may inform them it will be fast or 
slow in the huddle, but this is not nec- 
essary. It partially removes one advan- 
tage of the other two systems above, 
because the offensive team is not sure 
when the sound will occur. 
Starting on Three Different Counts 

With this system the offensive team 
takes off on three different counts — 
Hut 1, Hut 2, Hut 3. If the call is on 1, 
then the team will charge on Hut 1; if 
the all is on three, the team will charge 
on the third Hut - Hut 1, Hut 1, Hut 1. 
When this system is used, all three 
counts should be taught together. 
Quarterback’s Voice 

There is no excuse for any quarter- 
back to have a poor voice. Of course, 
some quarterbacks have better voic- 
es than others, but the point is that 
voice control can be greatly im- 
proved by continual training on and 
off the practice field. We have found 
the metronome most valuable in teach- 
ing and improving the cadence. See 
photograph of metronome. We have all 
the varsity quarterbacks drill on it, 
both individually and_ collectively, 
early in the season. The cadence call, 
to be effective, must resemble a com- 
manding gutteral bark and the sound 
should come from down deep within 
the larynx. It should not come from 
the nose with a nasal twang sound. 





George Allen is one of the country’s 
outstanding young coaches. He compiled 
a great record at Whittier College and is 
now doing an excellent job as assistant 
coach with the Chicago Bears. Coach 
Allen is a prolific writer, having written 
numerous articles for magazines and two 
popular books. His latest is “How to 
Train The Quarterback”, published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. In this book, Allen 
shows the coach what to teach the quar- 
terback and how to do it. 





Through practice off the field, partic- 
ularly in his room alone, most any 
quarterback can develop an acceptable 
voice. The crucial test of a quarter- 
back’s voice is — Can it be heard on 
audibles? The right type of voice can 
provide a “lift” for the team. 


SUMMARY 


There is absolutely no excuse for a 
quarterback to have a poor voice. If a 
quarterback does have a very poor 
voice, it is because of laziness. Voice 
control can be improved immeasurably 
by training off the practice field. 

We believe that the rhythmical sys- 
tem of cadence is the easiest to teach 
and offers more advantages than any 
of the other systems. However, if a 
team is frequently calling “audibles” 
at the line of scrimmage, then the non- 
rhythm cadence is better because it 
reduces the tendency of the offensive 
team to jump offsides. 

In conclusion, whatever system of 
signals is employed and whatever 
method of cadence is used, it must be 
drilled continually until 11 men take 
off together. The varsity quarterbacks 
must be drilled early, before the team 
reports. Anticipation of the count is 
the key to a uniform take-off. 
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COACH & ATHLETE SALUTES 


FRANCIS TARKENTON 


Quarterback and Captain 


University of Georgia 


HERE ARE hundreds of young 

Georgia boys hoping to someday 
emulate the T-quarterback feats of 
Georgia’s great captain and All-Amer- 
ica candidate, Francis Asbury Tarken- 
ton, but every boy in the land should 
take notice of Tarkenton’s wonderful 
Christian character and high moral 
standards. 

Tarkenton, who was named for the 
first Methodist bishop to come to 
America (Francis Asbury) and whose 
father, Rev. Dallas Tarkenton, is a 
minister of the gospel, is a product of 
the Athens Y.M.C.A., where he first 
played T-quarterback at the age of 11 
in 1951. He was an amazing football, 
basketball and baseball player at the 
Y and later at Athens High where he 
was all-state in each sport and led 
the Trojans to the state football cham- 
pionship as a junior in 1955. 


Francis is in great demand as a 
speaker to youth groups throughout 
the state. His favorite text is “It Isn’t 
Sissy to be a Christian.” 

He originated the University of 
Georgia chapter of the “Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes” and is Georgia’s 
delegate to the FCA’s annual national 
meeting. 

Francis, a B-plus student in Busi- 
ness Administration, is likely to be the 
first or second choice in the profes- 
sional football draft according to many 
pro scouts. Georgia Coach Wallace 
Butts says he is the best T-quarter- 
back he has ever coached or seen in 
the SEC. 

As a junior in 1959 Francis led Geor- 
gia to the SEC championship and a 
14-0 victory over Missouri in the 
Orange Bowl, throwing two TD passes 
against the Tigers. He set a confer- 





Francis Tarkenton 


ence record for percentage of com- 
pleted passes (60.8) on 62 x 102. 
Through the first seven games in 1960 
he was leading the SEC in passing 
completions and yardage, and total of- 
fense. 

Francis is a credit to the game of 
football and COACH & ATHLETE 
proudly salutes this fine Christian ath- 
lete. 





scorer is located 


other information 








© OFFICIALS know at once where game 


@® FANS KNOW whom to look to for fouls, 


@ AVOIDS CONFUSION: Saves you, as 


Coach, precious seconds on substitutions 


Sells for $6.50 list price 
YOUR PRICE $4.75 each plus .25¢ postage 


JOHNNY DEE 


HEAD BASKETBALL COACH, D-C TRUCKERS 
45th & JACKSON STS., DENVER, COLORADO 


JOHNNY DEE 
OFFICIAL SCORER 


FLAG 


dresses up your table with 
THE OFFICIAL LOOK! 


Player knows exactly where to go 
to check in as quickly as possible. 


Made of durable sailcloth, 18 x 27”, black 
and white striped with red ‘scorer.’ Two eye- 
lets at top for easy hanging. 
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THIS MONTH’S FEATURED 


COACH & ATHLETE 


MURRAY WARMATH 
and 
SANDY STEPHENS 


of Minnesota 





By OTIS DYPWICK 


Coach Murray Warmath 


Cy SO a 


INNESOTA FOOTBALL coach Murray Warmath is 
quick to single out quarterback Sandy Stephens as one 
of the leading reasons the Gophers have risen from the Big 
10 cellar to a prime contending position in one year. 
Stephens’ improvement has been marked this fall. A year 
ago he was a wild-throwing, inconsistent lad who at times 
worried Warmath more than opposing coaches. He showed 
enough potential and flashes of brilliance, however, to in- 
spire the coach’s confidence for the future. 

This year the situation is completely different. Stephens 
has curbed his tendency to pass wildly, has taken firm 
control of the starting signal calling berth and runs the 
Minnesota team with authority and coolness. Always a 
good, elusive runner, Stephens has called the option play 
sparingly but effectively. He has come up with the key play 
on several occasions and is one of the Gophers’ leading 
scorers. 

Perhaps the happiest surprise in regard to Stephens’ 
showing, however, is his punting ability. Never especially 
thought of as a kicker last year, the versatile Negro star 
has taken over beautifully for the injured Tom Robbins as 
the team’s No. 1 punter. He has consistently kicked the 
Gophers out of trouble and the opposition into the hole. His 
ability in this department has, in fact, enabled the Minne- 
sota squad to get along exceptionally well without the re- 
doubtable Robbins’ service. This is quite a testimony when 
you consider Robbins was the Big 10’s leading punter in 
1959. 

Built more like a fullback than a quarterback, Stephens 
stands 6-0 and weighs 215 pounds. He hails from Union- 
town, Pa., where he was considered one of the local high 
school’s all-time finest athletes. He also excelled in basket- 
Sandy Stephens ball and track while there. 
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Warmath is especially pleased be- 
cause Stephens is only a junior and 
will assure the Gophers of experience 
which they would otherwise lack at 
quarterback due to the graduation of 
the other two top signal callers. 

Although this year’s team is War- 
math’s first winning squad since 1956, 
the Minnesota mentor springs from a 
winning tradition — as a player and 
assistant coach under the famed Gen- 
eral Neyland at the University of 
Tennessee, and as a coaching aid un- 
der the equally noted and successful 
Col. Earl Biaik at the U.S. Military 
Academy. 

Like the two great teachers under 
whom he learned his football, War- 
math is a perfectionist and a driver 
who “lives and breathes football.” A 
10-hour minimum day is put in by the 
coach during the off season and a 12 
to 14-hour day in season. 

Warmath is what players and 
coaches call a “contact” man. He has 
time only for players with the same 
tendency — thus there is little pros- 
pect that one of his teams, even in de- 
feat, will “take it sitting down.” 

He came to Minnesota in 1954 after 
the resignation of Wes Fesler and 
guided his first team to a successful 
7-2 season. That was the year Bob 


McNamara led the Gopher attack at 
fullback and wound up an all-Ameri- 
can. The following year was a re- 
building one and groomed the effec- 
tive 1956 team for a near miss at the 
Big 10 title and high hopes for 1957. 
The latter year started off brightly 
with the Gophers winning their first 
three games and looming as a favorite 
for the Rose Bowl trip, but after a 
crushing defeat at the hands of IIli- 
nois, the team was unable to rebound 
and ended a disastrous campaign with 
four wins and five defeats. 

The 1957 debacle heralded a lean 
period for Minnesota which saw the 
Gophers win only three games in 1958 
and 1959 combined. The outlook was 
improved for 1960 but only a wild- 
eyed optimist would have predicted 
that Minnesota would meet Iowa in 
“the game of the year” in November. 
As victory followed victory the storm 
of controversy which had 
among Minnesota fans over the three 
losing seasons melted away and was 
replaced midway through the season 
by buttons sporting the bold slogan: 
‘“‘Warmath for President.” 
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More Money 


for COACHES 





HOW YOU CAN DOUBLE AND TRIPLE 
EARNINGS WITH THIS PROVEN PLAN 


If you are tired of being in a “money 
rut,” and want to build a_ brighter, 
more permanent future for yourself, 
this may be the answer you have been 
looking for. 


WE WANT COACHES 


We would like to connect with coaches 
or athletic directors who want to step 
up their earnings, by representing Ver- 
non idea advertising in their area... 
either part time or full time. For some 
reason, coaches make ideal salesmen 
of “Idea Advertising.” They have the 
drive, the contacts, the ambition and 
personality to make good in this field. 
Some former coaches now with us, are 
making $15,000 a year and more. 

This is a dignified, high-class business 
that pays handsome incomes. You deal 
only with business men, during normal 
business hours . . . presenting our line 
of Idea Advertising, the largest and 
finest in the country, backed by a 
company over 50 years a leader in this 
field. 


Our ‘58th Year 


tHE VERNON company 


PROVEN SUCCESS PLAN 


No investment required. Only your 
time, and a real desire to get ahead 
and build a future in this fine business. 
We provide an experienced man to 
work with you and help you get started. 
And we have a success formula that 
really works. 

95 per cent of the men who stay with 
us one year, stay permanently. That’s 
how good it is! Many earn upward of 
$10,000 their first year . .. and go on 
up to $15,000, $20,000 and more. Many 
fringe benefits, too. 


WRITE TODAY 


If you are tired of being in a rut, in- 
vestigate what other coaches have done 
in this highly profitable field. Send for 
the facts today. All inquiries confi- 
dential. Write, giving phone number. 
This may be the big break you have 
been waiting for. Write today. 


Rated AAa-1 





Dept. CA-11, Newton, lowa 
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D. X. Bible 


Ernie Koy Jack Gray 


David Browning 


LONGHORN HALL OF HONOR 


NSHRINEMENT in the Longhorn 

Hall of Honor, probably the great- 
est honor that can come to anyone in 
athletics at The University of Texas, 
came in late November to four Long- 
horn greats — Dana X. Bible, the late 
David (Skippy) Browning, Jack Gray 
and Ernie Koy. 

Bible, who restored Texas’ football 
fortunes during his 10-year (1937-46) 
span as head coach; Browning, a 1952 
Olympic champion diver; Gray, All- 
America basketball player and UT 
coach, and Koy, a two-sport star of the 
early 1930’s, became the fourth group 
named to the Longhorn Hall of Honor. 

Hall of Honor silver scrolls, pre- 
sented “in recognition of those quali- 
ties that brought credit and renown to 
The University of Texas,” now have 
been awarded to 16 Longhorns. No 
more than four men may receive Hall 
of Honor enshrinement in any one 
year, although each of the first four 
years has resulted in the full number 
being honored. 

The Longhorn Hall of Honor, some- 
thing that had long been talked about 
and thought about at UT, came into 
existence on the afternoon of Nov. 9, 
1957, when the first group of four 
Longhorn athletic greats entered the 
Hall of Honor during special cere- 
monies at half-time of the Texas- 
Baylor football game. 

Among the first group were L. Theo 
Bellmont, the late William J. (Uncle 
Billy) Disch, the late Louis Jordan and 
Dr. D. A. Penick. 
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By ORLAND SIMS 


The 1958 honorees were Gus (Pig) 
Dittmar, Dr. Wilson H. Elkins, the 
late Arnold Kirkpatrick and H. J. 
Lutcher Stark. 

Last year, Hall of Honor recogni- 
tion was given Major General K. L. 
Berry, the late James A. (Pete) Ed- 
mond, the late George (Hook) McCul- 
lough and Harrison Stafford. 

This year’s honorees fully deserve 
the recognition presented them at the 
annual Hall of Honor banquet, held 
in Austin the night before the Texas- 
Texas A&M football game. 

Bible, who had gained coaching fame 
at Texas A&M and Nebraska, led the 
Longhorns out of the football wilder- 


ness and helped build one of the na- 
tion’s finest intercollegiate athletic pro- 
grams. 

During his decade as head football 
coach, Texas climbed from the depths 
of the Southwest Conference to a place 
in the national spotlight. Bible’s three 
Southwest Conference championships 
at UT give him eight in 21 years of 
SWC coaching, twice as many titles 
as have been engineered by any other 
coach in the same length of time. 

Bible’s selection to the Longhorn 
Hall of Honor gives him almost every 
honor available to a man in his field. 
He was one of the first men named to 
the Football Hall of Fame, was for 27 





THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS LONGHORN HALL OF HONOR 


1957 HONOREES — 


L. Theo Bellmont, UT 1912-52: Co-founder SWC, athletic director, basketball coach 
Dr. D. A. Penick, UT 1899-1957: SWC faculty representative, tennis coach, professor of Latin and 


Greek 


*William J. (Uncle Billy) Disch, UT 1911-40: Baseball coach 
*Louis Jordan, UT 1911-14: Outstanding in football-track, 1914 football captain 


1958 HONOREES — 


Gus (Pig) Dittmar, UT 1913-16: Outstanding in football-basketball, captain in each sport 

Dr. Wilson H. Elkins, UT 1929-32: Three-sport star, Rhodes scholar, now U. of Maryland president 
*Arnold Kirkpatrick, UT 1909-11: Outstanding football player, later a college football coach 

H. J. Lutcher Stark, UT 1905-10: Student manager, athletic benefactor, Board of Regents 


1959 HONOREES — 


Maj. Gen. K. L. Berry, UT 1913-25: Great football player, now adjutant general of Texas 
* James A. (Pete) Edmond, UT 1912-16: Three-sport star, “UT’s greatest competitor” 
*George (Hook) McCullough, UT 1920-22: Great pass-catching end, athleiic benefactor 

Harrison Stafford, UT 1929-32: Perhaps the finest blocking back in SWC football history 


1960 HONOREES — 


D. X. Bible, UT 1937-61: Football rebuilder, head coach 1937-46, athletic director 

*David (Skippy) Browning, UT 1949-52: brilliant diver, 1952 Olympic springboard champion 
Jack Gray, UT 1932-51: Outstanding in basketball-football, later UT basketball coach 
Ernie Koy, UT 1929-33: Brilliant in football-baseball, three years all-SWC in both sports 


* Deceased. 
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years a member of the football rules 
committee, was president of the Amer- 
ican Football Coaches Association, won 
the 1954 Amos Alonzo Stagg award 
and is a member of the Texas Sports 
Hall of Fame. 

Browning ranked as one of the 
greatest springboard divers in history 
before his tragic death in the crash of 
his Navy jet plane in 1956. He was 
victor over all challengers in col- 


ceive the award, the recipient 


shall possess or shall have possessed 


in addition to outstanding ability in a 
sport or sports, other qualifications 
such as sportsmanship, character and 
integrity, and be one who has brought 
great distinction to The University of 
Texas.” 
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legiate, AAU and Olympic competi- t 
tion during his career. WRESTLING i se 1960-61 
Skippy just missed a 1948 Olympic (Continued from Page 19) eae EDITION 


team berth. As a 17-year-old Highland 
Park (Dallas) High School diver, he 
placed fifth and just two points shy 
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Samuel H. Daroff, Philadelphia clothing 
manufacturer, who heads the Pop Warner 
scholastic training program. 





HE LITTLE SCHOLAR phase of 

the National Pop Warner Confer- 
ence hit the high spot of its three-year 
history on December 10. 

On that day, the Erlanger (Ky.) 
Lions, of Harlan Strong, and the Phil- 
lipsburg (NJ) PAL, coached by Louis 
Dota, which are two of the teams with 
the highest scholastic averages in the 
country, played in a Little Scholar 
Bowl Game at the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, Md. 

Actually, the football game between 


POP WARNER CONFERENCE 


NAVY HOSTS 





BOYS’ BOWL 


By SAMUEL H. DAROFF 


the two teams was just a minor part 
of the weekend. The main thing was 
to get the boys in a scholastic atmos- 
phere. 

“And as everyone knows, the Naval 
Academy is one of the highest-rank- 
ing academic schools in the country,” 
explained Francis R. Strawbridge, Jr., 
and Samuel H. Daroff, national co- 
chairmen of the scholastic training 
program of the National Pop Warner 
Conference. 

They went on to say that the boys 
actually stayed with the midshipmen 
during their three-day stay on the 
campus. They lived just like one of the 
future admirals. 

“We've been trying to make arrange- 
ments for a bowl game at Annapolis 


“for a few years,” Daroff said. “We fi- 


nally did it. The officials at the acad- 
emy were very helpful to us, from the 


athletic director ight on down.” 

Daroff said the boys on the Erlan- 
ger and Phillipsburg teams spent a 
weekend they will never forget. 

After a Navy bus delivered the 
teams to the academy, the players 
weighed in at the field house on Fri- 
day, December 9. Dinner followed at 
Bancroft Hall with a tour of the 
grounds. The coaches and _ referees 
gathered for a “bull session” at 9:30. 
It was “lights out” for the players an 
hour later. 

They got up at 6:45 the morning of 
the game and had breakfast in Ban- 
croft Hall. After sight-seeing from 8 
to 11 A.M. the boys ate lunch. Two 
local Little Scholar teams played a 
preliminary game at 12:30 to start the 
football festivities. 

Phillipsburg and Erlanger took the 

(Continued on next Page) 








Vern Von Sydow, Navy Guard 


It's that time of the year again when the 
National Pop Warner Conference is starting to 
select its All-American Scholar-Athlete Team. 

Scholarship Commissioner Mrs. Aileen Mehle, 
society editor of the New York Mirror, is asking 
all coaches of boys’ football teams in the nation 
to submit to headquarters the name of a member 
of his team, 14 and under, who is a better than 
average football player and an outstanding stu- 
dent along with it. 

Upon receiving the boys’ names, the national 
office (3664 Richmond St., Phila. 34, Pa.) will re- 
turn an application to be filled out. Only one boy 
will be eligible from each league in the country, 
so in the event more than one team in a league 

its a ination, it is up to the local com- 
missioner to make the choice. 

Last year, 33 boys between the ages 12 and 14 
were selected for the team. They were divided into 
the first, or” “all A” team and the alternate, or 
“all BY team. 

The boys picked for this year’s squad will spend 
a week (June 19-26) touring New York and Phila- 
delphia, the latter being the birthplace of Pop 
Warner football. 

The exact itinerary for the visitors will be an- 
nounced later. But they will spend the week with 
the family of a boy on a Pop Warner team in the 
Philadelphia area. 





Last year’s team attended dinners and visited 
the historic shrines of Philadelphia and Valley 
Forge as well as famous Fort Washington (Pa.) 
Industrial Park. They also appeared on the Dick 
Clark TV Show. 

They spent a few days in New York visiting the 
UN, Madison Square Garden, Empire State Build- 
ing and Times Square. They had dinner and lunch 
with Chris Schenkel, prominent TV Sportscaster, 
President Jack Mara of New York Giants Football 
Club, Ned Irish, head of Madison Square Garden, 
Arlo Wilson, president of New York Touchdown 
Club and Harry Wismer and Steve Sebo of the 
New York Titans grid team. 

They saw the British Military Show and stayed 
overnight in the Manhattan Hotel, in the heart 
of Times Square district, as guests of Jack Mara. 

A few days are reserved so the visiting boys 
can get to know the family they are staying with. 
The farewell dinner, hosted by department store 
co-owner Francis R. Strawbridge, Jr., at Church 
Farm School ‘in Exton, Pa., is an event the All 
American Kids will carry with them for ever. 

Any of the 400,000 boys playing Pop Warner, 
CYO, YMCA, school or playground football in the 
country is eligible for the team and trip provided 
he is tops in both football play and school work. 
All it takes is an application request by his coach 
and sent to Pop Warner Conference, Phila. 34, Pa. 
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HOW TO STUDY 


By PETER LINN ARTHUR, KAILUA, HAWAII 


Nowadays study is becoming very 
important. There are so many worth- 
while things for us to learn. We may 
master these by a productive method 
of study. 

We may tackle study problems by, 
first of all, getting our assignments 
clear in class. Some students obtain 
assignment notebooks in which they 
keep their records straight. 

We should have a regular place to 
study where there is a desk, a straight 
chair and adequate lighting. When we 
are ready to begin actual work, we 
should try to remove all distractions 
such as television, radio, interruptions 
of small children and reading material 
of a distracting nature. We should en- 
deavor to limit phone calls. It helps a 
great deal to have all the tools for 
studying at hand. Freshly sharpened 
pencils and a good pen make for ef- 
ficiency. A good dictionary is abso- 


lutely essential. 

Effective study is directly propor- 
tional to correct budgeting of study 
time. It helps to keep a clock handy. 
We should work steadily and complete 
one subject before going on to the 
next. Then the assignment should be 
crossed off the notebook. We should es- 
tablish a routine study period and try 
to keep on schedule. Most parents will 
not interrupt this period. 

Finally, the order of subjects should 
be arranged. I find the following plan 
effective. I first read for background. 
Then, fortified by this, I proceed to 
the actual heavy study. The third 
item I take care of is the written as- 
signments. When I think I have com- 
pleted all, I recheck my work. 

Experience has proved to me that a 
systematic attack on school work al- 
most always results in good grades. 





NAVY HOST BOYS’ BOWL 


field for their game at 2 P.M. after the 
queen and her court was introduced. 
Following the game, the players went 
to the field house to “unwind.” 

Trophies were presented at dinner 
at 6 P.M. and the boys were then giv- 
en some free time until they retired at 
10 P.M. 

The players on both teams left the 
campus by noon Sunday, following 
breakfast and attending religious serv- 
ices. All agreed they had a glorious 
weekend. 

How are the two teams selected to 
play in the bowl? 

As Daroff explains, the National 
Pop Warner headquarters has no way 
of knowing which of the 50 league 
champions across the country are the 
best in football. So, this is where the 
schools marks come in. 

Copies of the lads’ June report cards 
and their first marks of the fall term 
are sent to Philadelphia headquarters. 
There they are compiled to reach a 
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— Continued 


team average. The two football league 
champions with the highest school 
marks are then selected to play in the 
bowl. 

Each player on Phillipsburg aver- 
aged 90.1 in his school mark average 
for the best in the country while the 
Erlanger boys had a 88 average to also 
qualify for the bowl. 

It is significant that the Naval Acad- 
emy was selected for the bowl game 
this year since one of Navy’s starting 
guards, Vern Von Sydow, is a gradu- 
ate of the Pop Warner movement in 
Philadelphia and helped to serve as an 
inspiration for the founding of the Lit- 
tle Scholar program. In addition to be- 
ing a standout football player, he is 
one of the top honor students at the 
academy. 

This is the exact combination that 
the Little Scholar program produces. 

The boys who took part in the Little 
Scholar Bowl Game on December 10 
have a right to feel proud. 





PETER LINN ARTHUR 


Kailua, Hawaii 12 year old member of 
the 1960 Pop Warner Kid’s All America 
Team of Scholar-Athletes. 





TABLE TENNIS TIPS! 


New, Illustrated booklet shows 
easy step-by-step coaching of 
every stroke. Demonstrated by 
famous champions. Also how to 
run a successful tourney. Send 
25¢, 
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Box 757-E Itasca, Illinois. 
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ACADIA UNIVERSITY 
(Continued from Page 9) 


of the quintettes entering the first an- 
nual Bluenose Classic. This four team 
international tournament is one of the 
first of its kind in Canada and will be 
held in Halifax during the Christmas 
season. The Axemen will be strong 
contenders to win this first classic 
which should prove to be among the 
most colorful of the Holiday Tourna- 
ments. 

The women’s Program is directed 
by Mrs. Neil MacVicar, wife of the 
Axemen football mentor. The Mac- 
Vicars are the second husband-wife 
Physical Education tandem to work in 
a Maritime university. Mary attended 
both Mount Allison University and the 
University of Toronto, and her knowl- 
edge of womens’ Basketball and Folk 
Dancing rates very high in Canadian 
Circles. In addition to these particular 
forts she coaches all the women’s 
sports and teaches the women’s Physi- 
cal Education classes. 

Under the able, watchful eye of 
Kelly, the athletic staff also directs a 
full and far reaching intramural pro- 
gram that enables any and all sub- 
collegiate calibre Acadians a full op- 
portunity to compete. For them there 
are soccer, swimming, basketball, ten- 
nis, hockey, volleyball, handball, soft- 
ball and track and field. 

In the true tradition of Plato, Acadia 
strives for that balance between the 
intellectual and physical sides of life. 
To satisfy this philosophy, students are 
required to take a year of Physical 
Education. This calls for two hours per 
week in the gymnasium and another 
two in the pool. Students are required 
to learn to swim before graduation. 

Probable cause of the big recent 
surge in the direction of basketball 


and football in a country that calls 
hockey its national game is the up- 
swing in numbers of American stu- 
dents on campus. 

Acadia has a lot of American appeal 
because rates are low in comparison 
with most U.S. universities and with 
the majority of larger Canadian seats 
of learning, freshman are eligible for 
varsity competition and there is a 
short school year, Sept. 15-May 1, 
which enables most students to earn 
more than enough during the summer 
months for their return the following 
fall. An indication of Acadia’s far- 
flung fame was shown on the basket- 
ball team the past few seasons in the 
person of Pete Haley, who hails from 
Santa Monica, California, many thou- 
sands of miles from Wolfville. 

Acadia offers no Athletic Scholar- 
ships; their stand on subsidisation par- 
allels that of the Ivy League Univer- 
sities; help is based strictly on need 
and on one’s ability to do college work. 
Naturally anyone with exceptional 
grades might apply for one of the 
many academic scholarships. 

in addition to the Academic and Ath- 
letic picture there are numerous “oth- 
er” extracurricular events, the biggest 
of which is one that falls into many 
categories. Roughly it’s sport, art, so- 
cial, and plain fun for all concerned. 

It is the annual Winter Carnival. 
Though winters are far from being 
bitter or severe, Wolfville is far 
enough north that snow and ice start 
arriving in mid or late December and 
the landscape is reasonably white un- 
til mid-March. 

This makes it ideal for a “break” 
from the books before the new year is 
too far advanced, and a three day car- 
nival is proclaimed. It features hockey 
and basketball games against tradi- 
tional opponents, the Red and Blue 
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Revue — a talent show that brings 
out some amazing talent — and, of 
course, one of the year’s biggest 
dances. This year the Brothers Four, 
a popular singing quartet, will be an 
added feature of the carnival. 

But the big thing is the campus it- 
self. The eager beaver, ambitious ar- 
tistic type scholars get to work with 
hammer and chisel, and their ice scul- 
tures are truly works of art. Last 
year’s top piece of work was a full 
sized bulldozer, built to exact scale and 
complete to the last nut, bolt, rivet and 
sparkplug. The prize winning creation 
was carved by the engineers and dur- 
ing the few days it survived sunshine 
visitors came from far and near to see 
it. 

Strolling about the campus in crisp, 
white, sunbathed snow, visitors may 
see a dinosaur, an ice replica of The 
Thinker and anything else that can be 
chiselled from ice. It’s a tremendous 
time of year and compares favourably 
with the famed and lavish Carnival 
held in ancient and colourful Quebec 
City each winter, and also to the Win- 
ter Carnival which has won much ac- 
claim at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. 

Yes, Longfellow was inspired by the 
legends, tranquility and early turmoil 
of this history-steeped section of Can- 
ada, but even he could not grasp what 
the future held here. 

Here, the majestic, towered adminis- 
tration building of white granite, 
stands high and proudly, dominating 
the landscape. It has been a beacon of 
intellectual and athletic pursuit for 
countless thousands of students since 
that first entering class of four back in 
1838. 

Acadia has provided the mental 
stimulus for young men and women 
thirsting for knowledge, for clear 
thinking. Here they have tuned their 
minds and bodies to the pitch that has 
sent Acadia graduates to all parts of 
the world and to the highest stations 
in all fields — politics, education, sci- 
ence, research, the law and almost 
any endeavour one can name. 

They, too, have found their inspira- 
tion here. 





MISSOURI VALLEY 
(Continued from Page 35) 


five Big Eight championships, the last 
three in a row, including last season’s 
tie with Kansas. We expect another fine 
K-State team despite.its lack of ex- 
perience. ‘Our big question mark is 
whether. or not one of our big boys 
(7-0) Roger Suttner, 6-8 Mike Wro- 
biewski or 6-5 Cedric Price.” 
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sell, a junior college transfer. 
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IRVING T. MARSH 


New York Herald Tribune 


N.Y.U. and ST. JOHN’S in the red- 
hot Metropolitan area St. Bonaven- 
ture in upstate New York, Providence 
in New England, Villanova in Phila- 
delphia and environs — these are the 
prospects for the teams of the year in 
the East, if the reckonings of the cog- 
noscenti may be taken at face value. 

This despite the fact that N.Y.U. has 
lost its kangaroo, Tom Sanders, Provi- 
dence has lost the poker-faced Len 
Wilkens, St. Bonaventure has lost the 
play-making half of the Stith brothers, 
Sam, and George Raveling, the top 
rebounder, is gone from Villanova. 

But in each case, what’s left and 
what’s coming up may be enough to 
compensate for these rough losses. 

N.Y.U. went to the semi-finals of 
the National Collegiate championship 
a year ago and from that team Coach 
Lou Rossini has lost Russ Cunningham 
as well as Sanders. But there’s no 
doubt he’ll come up with a representa- 
tive unit. He will have depth and 
balance even if he’ll be lacking a little 
in experience. The lettermen return- 
ing are Ray Paprocky, now a truly 
experienced junior; Al Barden, Al Fi- 
lardi, Art Loche, Jim Reiss and Ritch 
Keith. The first three of these could 
be a sound nucleus for any team in the 
nation. 

Add to that the fact that there are 
seven sophomores in the squad, six 
from last year’s unbeaten freshman 
team, and you have the basis of Ros- 
sini’s analysis of experience but depth 
in balance. There’s also a_ transfer 
student, Mark Reiner, a Brooklyn boy 
who gravitated South to N. C. State 
and then back again. He’ll help. Cur- 
rently, the best bet to replace San- 
ders is a sophomore, Frank Turpin, 6-6 
and a tremendous jumper. Tom Boose 
is the other sophomore likely to make 
the starting unit. These two, along 
with Reiner, Paprocky and Barden, 
now a senior, should be the starters. 

St. John’s, likely to be the other po- 
tentate of the area, has been handi- 
capped by the fact that the new gym- 
nasium on which it expected to play 
its home games — and built an im- 
posing schedule therefor — will not 
be ready until the spring and the 
Queens Indians are now nomadic. But 
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Joe Lapchick still expects them to be 
a better team than last year. 

They have the backing. There are 
nine lettermen returning, including 
Tony Jackson, Willie Hall and Leroy 
Ellis as well as Gary Marozas and lit- 
tle Ivan Kovac. Actually, only two let- 
terman have been lost. And there’s at 
least one sophomore, Donnie Burks, a 
5-11 backcourt man who’s been called 
everything up to sensational, who was 
the leading scorer on the freshman 
team with a 24-2 average and who 
was a high school All-America. 

The other major Metropolitan con- 
tenders have varying prospects. Man- 
hattan and Fordham are “rebuilding,” 
Seton Hall has a new coach, Richie 
Regan, former Pirate star and fresh- 
man coach, to replace Honey Russell, 
but expects to do well; St. Peter’s is a 
little uncertain at the moment, but 
still has its great scorer, Bill Smith, 
available. 

Going farther North, even though 
St. Bonaventure lost its fine play-mak- 
er, Sam Stith, it still has his hot- 
shooting brother, Tom, who ranked 
second in the nation to Oscar Robert- 
son a year ago and who could be No. 1 
this year. The Bonnies may no longer 
be able to use the all-court press that 
drove many of their opponents to dis- 
traction last year, but they have the 
material to build new offenses and 
defenses with Ed Petrovick, 6-5; and 
Barry Herbert, 6-6, and Fred Craw- 
ford, 6-4, both sophomores. Crawford 
broke all school scoring records as a 
freshman. He’s supposed to be able to 
shoot as well as Tom Stith. If he can, 
St. Bonaventure will have a one-two 
punch that’s going to be hard to beat. 

The Philadelphia story will hinge on 
how well huge Tom Hoover, 6-9, blends 
into the Villanova attack. This sopho- 
more can help make or break the 
Wildcats, who have returning Hubie 
White, a great rebounder; Jimmy Hug- 
gard, and Dick Kaminski. Tom Galia, 
a high-scoring freshman completes the 
first five. 

St. Joseph’s, Temple and LaSalle, 
the other top Philadelphia contenders, 
will be tough as usual, but they don’t 
seem to have the talent of the Wild- 
cats, even though Temple will have 


four of its five starters back. But Bill 
(Pickles) Kennedy will be missed. 

The opinion is that Providence’s 
chief competition in New England will 
come from Holy Cross. The Crusaders 
still have Jack Foley, the remarkable 
jump shot, plus a fine backcourt com- 
bination in Tim Shea and George 
Blaney. Providence still has 6-10 Jim- 
my Hadnot, who made tremendous 
progress in his late games last year 
after a so-so start due to inexperience, 
and Johnny Egan, who has just had a 
knee operation. If he’s healthy, Egan’s 
been tabbed as a sure-shot All-Ameri- 
ca. 
At this writing, the race for the Ivy 
League title, its sixtieth, seems to be 
between Penn and Princeton, the de- 
fending champion. The Tigers lost on- 
ly one man and have back Pete Camp- 
bell, who won the league scoring 
crown as a sophomore. Looks like the 
only sophomore who'll make the start- 
ing line-up is Art Hyland. 

Penn has its best height in years and 
has great scoring power with 6-5 Bill 
Mklvy. The Quakers also have their 
best set of sophomores in years, led 
by 6-1 John Wideman and 6-5 Jim Gra- 
ham. Penn licked every team in the 
Ivy League at least one last season 
after it had been picked to finish last. 
This may be the Quaker year. 

Behind this pair come Dartmouth, 
Cornell and Columbia, probably in that 
order, trailed by Yale, Harvard and 
Brown. 
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JACK HORNER 
The Durham Herald 


WO CLOSE and exciting basket- 

ball races are forecast in the At- 
lantic coast and Southern Conferences 
during the current collegiate cage cam- 
paign. 

West Virginia’s domination of the 
Southern will be challenged very 
strongly by Virginia Tech, while Duke’s 
defending champions face a rough road 
in the always-tough Atlantic Coast. 

Two of the few remaining confer- 
ences which determine their champion- 
ship and NCAA representative in 
season-ending sudden death tourna- 
ment competition, the Southern and 
the Atlantic Coast annually produce 
some of the nation’s highest ranked 
teams. 

North Carolina, 1957 National cham- 
pion with a 32-0 record, and Wake 
Forest, 1959 Dixie Classic winner, tied 
for regular season laurels last year only 
to see Duke’s young Blue Devils blow 
hot and win the title in the three-day 
tournament. 

Coach Vic Bubas, in his first year 
in the driver’s seat, guided his team to 
victories over Princeton and St. Jo- 
seph’s of Philadelphia before falling to 
New York University in the NCAA 
Eastern Regional finals. 

Duke returns every member of its 
starting lineup. It was greatly strength- 
ened by the addition of freshman sensa- 
tion Art Heyman, New York native 
who averaged 30 points for the yearl- 
ings last season. 

Returning regulars are Howie Hurt, 
Carroll Youngkin, Doug Kistler, Johnny 
Frye and Jack Mullin. Coach Bubas also 
has five other lettermen reserve hold- 
overs. 

But North Carolina and Wake Forest 
are as strong as ever and the veteran 
Ev Case at N. C. State has his best 
club in years. Each of these three teams 
have three returning starters. The same 
goes for Maryland, always a tough 
cookie under Bud Millikan. 

Over in the Southern, West Virginia 
suffered two seasonal conference losses, 
first in six years of loop warfare, and 
finished second to powerful Virginia 
Tech. But the Mountaineers won the 
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tournament title for the sixth con- 
secutive year, spanking Tech in the 
championship finals. They did not meet 
during the regular season. 

With Coach Freddie Schaus joining 
the pros along with All-America Jerry 
West, the Mountaineers can’t hope to 
duplicate last year’s 26-5 record under 
new skipper George King. 

Rod Thorn, 6-4 homestate native who 
sparked the frosh to a 16-10 finish, is 
being hailed as another West. But he 
has a big pair of shoes to fill, and 
those in the know fear Virginia Tech’s 
balanced quintet might walk off with 
the marbles. Lee Pairone and Jim 
Ritchie are the only holdover starters 
in the West Virginia lineup. 

Coach Chuck Noe has four return- 
ing regulars, including Chris Smith, a 
22.2 scorer and rebounder of few equals, 
and big Bob Ayersman, who averaged 
17.9 points per game as Virginia Tech 
compiled its greatest record in history 
last year, 20 victories against six de- 
feats. George Washington University 
and William and Mary are two chal- 
lengers who must be watched in the 
Southern. 

Coach Bill Chambers’ William and 
Mary crew snapped West Virginia’s 
conference winning streak at 56 games 
last year, and later Coach Bill Rein- 
hart’s Colonials from the nation’s 
capital tagged another loop loss on the 
Mountaineers. 

George Washington has four reg- 
ulars, featuring explosive 5-9 junior 
Jon Feldman, who averaged 21 points 
last year. He hit 42 in helping the 
Colonials collar West Virginia, 97-93. 
Dick Markowitz, a 16.3 scorer and the 
team’s leading rebounder, junior Carl 
Schweickhardt and senior Bill Ingram 
are the nucleus. 

Six-seven Jeff Cohen, who averaged 
18.1 rebounds and 24.2 points per game, 
is one of three holdover starters at Wil- 
liam and Mary. Bev Vaughan, a 17- 
point shooter, and backcourt ace Kenny 
Roberts make the Indians tough again. 

Mel Thompson has replaced Norman 
Sloan at The Citadel, which was hard 
hit by graduation, and ex-Duke star 


Charles Driesell has succeeded Ath- 
letic Director Tom Scott at Davidson, 
which has only two returning regulars 
in Bill Shinn and Jim Nuckolls. Fur- 
man, Richmond and Virginia Military 
face rebuilding years. 

Frank McGuire, beginning his ninth 
season at North Carolina, has a senior 
threesome without equal in the South. 
It comprises Doug Moe, York Larese 
and six-nine Dick Kepley, the latter 
having missed all of last season be- 
cause of a broken ankle. Kepley, a two- 
year starter, took up the slack caused 
by the loss of starters Lee Shaffer, 
leading scorer in the ACC, Capt. Harvey 
Salz and Ray Stanley. 

Moe, a slick shooter (16.8 average) 
and great boardman, and Larese (15.7), 
deadly outside and equally as efficient 
inside, are truly All-America timber. 
Holdover lettermen Jim Donohue and 
Don Walsh may round out the starting 
five. Soph Larry Brown, who averaged 
22 points as a frosh, shows great 
promise. 


Wake Forest, under Horace (Bones) 
McKinney, has another team of cham- 
pionship calibre. Six-eight Len Chap- 
pell (17.4) and ball-handling Bill 
Packer, brilliant as sophomores a year 
ago, spearhead an experienced lineup 
including six-eight Jerry Steel and 
sharpshooting Alley Hart. Dave Weide- 
man, ineligible a year ago, is a strong 
backcourt prospect. Chappell and Steele 
were bothered by pre-season injuries, 
but both are expected to hit their 
stride by late December. 

The fellow to watch in the ACC is 
Case, dean of conference coaches who 
suffered through his first losing season 
in 41 years as a coach last year. Anton 
Muehlbauer, Bob DiStefano, Russ 
Marvel and Capt. Stan Niewierowski 
are veterans who have competition 
from talented newcomers Jon Speaks, 
Ken Rohloff, Terry Litchfield and Pete 
Auksel, who were freshmen stars last 
season. After losing 10 of his first 13 
games a year ago, Case finished 11-15 
and has high hopes of making nothing 
but trouble for the favorites this trip 
to the post. 


Maryland, ACC champion two years 
ago, is sure to make a noise with Paul 
Jelus, Bruce Kelleher, Bob Wilson and 
Bob McDonald supplying the experi- 
ence. Best of the newcomers is 6-6 
Jerry Greenspan, an excellent man 
around the boards. 

Clemson expects improvement with 
Tom Mahaffey, Choppy Patterson and 
Ed Krajack back, but South Carolina 
lost heavily and Bob Stevens must 
rebuild around Art Whisnant and 
Bobby Robinson. Billy McCann has 
two regular returnees at Virginia, 
which finished in the ACC cellar last 
year. They are Tony Laquintano and 
Walt Densmore. 


31 
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Carol Lackey, a Junior at 
the University of Alabama ma- 
joring in Home Economics, is 
our page brightener this month. 
She is a member of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma Sorority, win- 
ner of several scholarships in- 
cluding the U.D.C., was Home 
Coming Queen and Runner up 
in the Miss Alabama Contest. 
She is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry B. Lackey of 3612 
Mountain Park Drive, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama and attended 
Shades Valley High School. 
Carol is an ardent sports fan 
and is a strong morale booster 
for Alabama’s Crimson Tide. 


CAROL LACKEY 


University of Alabama 
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TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


You’d have to look around pretty 
good to find a niftier backfield than 
Francis Tarkenton of Georgia, Jake 
Gibbs of Ole Miss, Tommy Mason of 
Tulane and Ed Dyas of Auburn. 

Yet there are a quorum of folks 
over around Memphis who insist that 
James Earl Wright of Memphis State 
is the best field general, playmaker 
and general troublemaker, in the 
South . . . could be, too. Wright, only 
a junior, gets another crack at the 
football headlines in 1961. 

Dyas, by the way, stands a good 
chance of receiving an Earl Blaik 
scholarship for postgraduate study. 
Dyas’ academic mark is near 90 and 
his fullbacking and field goal kicking 
make him a genuine standout. Dyas is 
in pre-med at Auburn, hopes to fi- 
nance his medical studies in pro foot- 
ball, as did Dave Middleton, another 
Auburn star of a few years ago. 


MILTON DREWER, the William and 
Mary coach, ranked Tulane’s Mason 
as a better football player than Navy’s 
Joe Bellino. Tulane defeated William 
and Mary, 40-8, and Drewer had seen 
Bellino play many times since he lives 
close to Annapolis. 

“Mason is a more powerful runner 
and plays better defense. Mason is the 
best back my team faced this year.” 


ALL HATS are off to Ray Graves, 
Florida’s rookie coach who put the 
Gators way up there in SEC ratings 
with a 5-1-0 record. That’s the best 
SEC record Florida ever had. The 
previous high was a 5-2-0 mark in 
two seasons under Bob Woodruff. 

Graves, Tennessee captain in 1941, 
got the Gators off low ground way 
back there with an 18-17 victory over 
Georgia Tech. Frankly, most observ- 
ers crossed that off to “luck.” But 
Graves gradually made believers out 
of all of them, whipping LSU in Baton 
Rouge — brother, that’s rough — and 
Georgia and Tulane. 

He qualifies easily as the SEC 
coach-of-the-year . . . and what a start 
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for a guy as a rookie head coach... 
hopes those Gator fanatics don’t ex- 
pect miracles every year. 


BOBBY DODD’S “Sudden death” 
proposal got a lot of space and most of 
his friendly rivals had a lot of fun out 
of it... Furman Bisher, Atlanta Jour- 
nal sports editor, observed that Dodd 
got his way, referring to Alabama’s 
last second field goal that won the 
game, 16-15 . . . that’s about as sud- 
den as any death can be. 

Paul Bryant at Alabama agreed that 
Dodd’s proposal was a good one; no 
others agreed that it would be a good 
thing to change the rules in midseason. 

“T’d like to change one, too,” kidded 
Auburn’s Ralph (Shug) Jordan. “I 
want the forward pass outlawed; we’re 
playing Francis Tarkenton of Georgia 
this week.” 

“T’ve already had too many sudden 
deaths this season to favor any more,” 
said LSU’s Paul Dietzel. 

“Td like to play another quarter 
with Mississippi State,” said Tennes- 
see’s Bowden Wyatt (State and Ten- 
nessee played an 0-0 tie) and I imagine 
John Vaught (Ole Miss) would like 
to play some more with LSU (that 
was a 6-6 tie).” 

Oh, well, everybody seemed to have 
a good time . . . and Dodd says he 
will make a serious proposal on the 
matter to the NCAA rules committee 
next January. 


SPEAKING of rules — and there 
seems to be considerable unrest on 
the subject — there’ll be a proposal, 
also, that the field goal dividend be 
cut from three points to two. 

There are some who think the field 
goal is too cheap. At that, the field 
goal is a bigger three points in college 
than in pro football. Pros score so 
many touchdowns that the field goal 
still is decidedly secondary. But col- 
leges win many games on the three- 
pointer that, some fear, the overall 


strategic pattern of football will be 


shattered by the flood of field goals. 


ODDITIES: Bob Dodd, Jr., threw a 
pass, caught the deflected toss himself 
and ran for a three-yard gain for 
Florida . . . all 15 points in the Auburn- 
Georgia game were scored on field 
goals ... Vanderbilt scored only seven 
points in its first five SEC games... 
Don Coker’s lazy punt “died” for 
Georgia Tech only two or three inch- 
es from the Tennessee goal line ... 
Alabama trailed by 20-0 in the Ten- 
nessee game before the Crimson Tide 
quit making mistakes and got a first 
down ... Tommy Wells of Georgia 
Tech hit seven straight field goals, 
then missed four straight . . . Ed Dyas 
of Auburn had 16 career field goals 
with two games to go... The pros 
think Bob Crespino of Ole Miss will 
become a bright pass-catching star... 
They foresee a defensive career for 
Jake Gibbs if the Rebel quarterback 
decides in favor of football over pro- 
fessional baseball . . . Kentucky has a 
future pass-catching star in Tom 
Hutchinson, a sophomore with a real 
knack for the business . . . shame on 
the Vanderbilt supporters (?) who 
hung Art Guepe in effigy after the 
fine job Guepe has been doing at the 
school for many years . . . what’s be- 
come of LSU’s Wendell Harris, the 
sophomore whiz of 1959, heir apparent 
to stardom? . . . in four SEC games 
Tech scored 45 points and so did the 
opposition; Dodd lost two games by 
one point, another by two points and 
won the other one by four... whew! 
... basketball, anyone? 
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BERT BERTINE 


Champaign-Urbana Courier 


T WAS A typical Big Ten football 

season. 

In other words, hectic, topsy-turvy, 
cannibalistic. No one really was sur- 
prised Nov. 12 when Purdue, last in 
the standings, knocked off unbeaten 
Minnesota, first in the standings and 
rated atop the nation. In fact, the situa- 
tion was so obviously fraught with up- 
set possibilities that Midwest sports 
pages dwelled on them all week before 
the contest. 

It was a year when a penalty for 
one team because of recruiting infrac- 
tions turned out to be more of a 
penalty for another. 

Indiana drew the actual sentence. 
Its games did not count in the Big Ten 
standings. This hardly turned out to 
be punishment as far as the standings 
were concerned. The Hoosiers lost 
all seven games against conference 
opponents. 

Minnesota suffered more. Since its 
42-0 verdict over Indiana did not count 
in the standings, it was forced to share 
its first championship in 19 years with 
Iowa. The Hawkeyes did not have 
Indiana on their schedule, and ended 
up 5-1. Had the Indiana contest counted 
the Gophers would have had 6-1. 

It was a year when eight teams 


ended in the “first division” and 
only one, Wisconsin, in the second. 
Four schools — Illinois, Northwestern, 





Michigan and Purdue — tied for fifth 
with 2-4 records. 

It was a season when the first and 
last place teams of the year before ex- 
changed places. In 1959 Wisconsin took 
the title with a 5-2 record. This year 
the Badgers finished last with 2-5. A 
year ago Minnesota was last with 1-6, 
and finished tied with Iowa this year. 
Iowa leaped from 3-3 and sixth place to 
5-1 and first. 

It was a year when the two biggest 
pre-season favorites, Michigan State 
and Illinois, were bounced out of con- 
tention when the race was only two 
weeks old. This maintained the status 
quo: only one Big Ten favorite has 
won the crown in the last nine years. 

Above all, it was a year when the 
Big Ten clambered back to its coveted 
reputation as the nation’s football pow- 
erhouse. 

When the schedule ended not a single 
Big Ten team, barring Indiana, had 
lost to outside competition. The score 
was 18-0-2 against non-conference 
clubs. Indiana split with Oregon State 
and Marquette. If you count the 
Hoosiers’ games into the record it was 
19-1-2 in favor of the Big Ten. This 
is the best such record of the post- 
war era. 

All in all, quite a season. 
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As Iowa bid farewell to its highly — 


successful coach, Forest Evashevski, by 
trouncing hapless Notre Dame, it 
learned its new coach will be Jerry 
Burns, 33-year-old Hawkeye assistant. 
Evashevski is abandoning coaching at 
42 to devote all his time to the duties 
of athletic director at Iowa. 

Burns’ succession to Evy’s post was 
no surprise. It had been hinted all 
season. 

Like Evashevski, and the Elliott 
brothers who coach at Michigan and 
Illinois, Burns is a Michigan product. 
He was an obscure quarterback at Ann 
Arbor where he managed to win a 
trip to the 1951 Rose Bowl game by 
winning a flip of the coin for the 
44th and last spot on the squad. 

Jerry, a native Detroiter also like 
Evashevski, once was turued down by 
Evy for a spot on his coaching staff. 
When Evashevski tock over the Hawk- 
eye post in 1952 he named Archie 
Kodros as one of his aides. Kodros 
was head man at Hawaii, and Burns 
was his backfield coach. 

Burns asked Evy to take him along 
with Kodros, but Evy felt Jerry was 
too inexperienced at 25 and turned 
down the request. Two years later, 
though, Evy took him after Burns 
compiled successful records at Whittier 
college and St. Mary’s high in Detroit. 

It’s doubtful if any coach ever has 
inherited a better squad than does 
Burns. Of the top 22 men on Iowa’s 
championship squad only six will 
graduate, three of them _ starters. 
Added to the 16 hold-over lettermen 
will be a number of fine freshman 
prospects. 

Ba * * * 

STANDOUT SMALL COLLEGE 
team, and one believed capable of 
handling many larger opponents, was 
Ohio University’s Bobcats this season. 
Bill Hess’ club ran over 10 foes, piling 
up huge scores and allowing only 34 
points all told. 

The big one, of course, was against 
Bowling Green, its arch-rival in the 
Mid-American League. When _ they 
clashed Nov. 12 both were unbeaten 
and untied, and Bowling Green was 
ranked No. 1 in the nation, Ohio U. 
No. 2. 

The Bobcats won this big showdown, 
14-7, thus ending the Falcons’ 18-game 
winning streak. A week later Ohio U. 
closed out with a smashing 48-7 rout 
of Southern Illinois, newly-crowned 
IIAC champion. 

Another small college team of much 
merit was Iowa Teachers with its first 
perfect record of 9-0 in history. 
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BILL KERCH 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


Bradley’s Braves, after four succes- 
sive second-place finishes in the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference, are expected 
to take that next step up and add the 
league’s basketball title alongside the 
National Invitation Tournament crown 
they won last March. Kansas and Kan- 
sas State, co-champions in the Big 
Eight Conference last season, are again 
slated to be on top again with the Jay- 
hawks given a slight edge over the 
Wildcats. 

Again receiving a big assist from 
the publicity directors of the two con- 
ferences, here’s the way we see them 
winding up next March: 

Missouri Valley Conference — l. 
Bradley; 2. Cincinnati; 3. St. Louis U.; 
4. Wichita; 5. Drake; 6. Tulsa; 7. North 
Texas State. 

Big Eight — 1. Kansas; 2. Kansas 
State; 3. Oklahoma; 4. Colorado; 5. 
Iowa State; 6. Oklahoma State; 7. Mis- 
souri; 8. Nebraska. Since Kansas has 
been put on probation by the NCAA 
it will not be eligible to represent the 
league in the playoffs, of course. 

Coach Chuck Orsborn enters the 
1960-61 season with a smashing 94-20 
four-season record, which includes last 
season’s 27-2 mark along with the NIT 
title, which he also won in 1957. 


Says Orsborn: “If the extreme good 
fortune that we’ve been blessed with 
during the past four years holds on, 
we could be tougher than ever. How- 
ever, this is asking quite a bit and we 
know that we are going to need a lot 
of luck to live up to the pre-season ex- 
pectations.” 

Both Bradley and Orsborn are 
blessed again with Chet (The Jet) 
Walker, a 6-6 junior with a 21.7-point 
average last year and a top-grade re- 
bounder. Chuck also has standouts 6-2 
Al Saunders and 6-5 Mack Herndon 
back with returning reserves 6-4 Bob 
Ortegel, 6-5 Ed Wodka, 6-5 Lee Ed- 
wards, 6-7 Ted Horwath, 6-0 Mickey 
Tiemann and 6-1 Ray Mack. 

Upcoming sophomores include 6-9 
Walt Gerard, 6-5 Tim Robinson, 6-5 
Haydon Johnson, 6-2 Ted Munns and 
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5-8 Max Sanders. The Braves return- 
ing lettermen are Walker, Saunders, 
Chuck (5-8) Hewitt, Wodka, Edwards, 
Tiemann and Herndon, who became 
eligible last season at mid-year when 
he entered his sophomore year. 

Cincinnati, champion in the MVC 
during the last three years when Os- 
car Robertson was setting all kinds 
of records under the guidance of Coach 
George Smith, has eight returning let- 
termen under new coach Ed Jucker. 
They are 6-1 Carl Bouldin, 6-0 Jim 
Calhoun, 6-6 Fred Dierking, 6-9 Paul 
Hogue, 6-6 Sandy Pomerantz, 6-10 Ron 
Reis, 6-2 Tom Sizer and 6-4 Bob Wie- 
senhahn. Bouldin and Hogue are re- 
turning regulars and the other three 
regulars who have graduated, beside 
Robertson, are Ralph Davis and Larry 
Willey along with letterman John Bry- 
ant. 

Coach John Benington’s Billikens at 
St. Louis University have five return- 
ing lettermen paced by 6-10 Bob Nord- 
mann. The others are 6-4 Gordon Hart- 
weger, 6-3 Glen Mankowski, 6-3 Tom 
Kieffer and 5-11 George Latinovich. 
Bob Nordmann, whose 6-7 brother, 
Bill, is shooting for one of the for- 
ward positions with the Bills, aver- 
aged 16.3 points last season and was 
almost as high in his rebound grabls. He 
should be one of the standouts in the 
conference. Returning reserves include 
6-5 Tom Book, 6-2 Art Hambric, 6-7 
Dave Leuchtefeld, 6-2 Rich Sanders 
and 6-3 Don Spencer. Up from the 
frosh besides Bill Nordmann are 6-4 
Donnell Reid, 6-2 Wil McAllister, 6-1 
Dave Harris and 6-2 Walt Tylicki. 

Wichita, coached by Ralph Miller, 
has lettermen back on this season’s 14- 
12 squad and the Shockers are expect- 
ed to have three of best scoring guards 
in the history of the school. The 
guards are seniors 5-11 Lanny Van 
Eman and 6-0 Virgil Brady along with 
5-11 sophomore Ernie Moore, who had 
a 24.9-point average as a freshman. 

Gene Wiley, a 6-10 center, was a 
powerful rebounder for Miller’s Shock- 
ers late last season and 6-6 Ron Hel- 


‘ were steady shooters. 


ler and 6-4 John Gales, both seniors, 
Up from the 
frosh squad will be 6-5 Jerry Kittiko, 
6-3 Larry Bonine and 6-2 Bob Long. 

New coach Joe Swank, who replaced 
Clarence Iba this semester at Tulsa, 
won’t have much height and probably 
will have to resort to a running at- 
tack against the many taller teams 
he’ll face. Tallest returnees are 6-5 
Dave Voss and 6-5 Gene Estes, both of 
whom averaged in the double figures 
last year. Voss was 15.2 and Estes 10.5. 
Other lettermen back include 6-4 Jer- 
ry Maloy, 6-2 Bill Lucas and 6-0 Floyd 
Huffines. Jim King, a 6-2 soph, is ex- 
pected to take over one of the starting 
guard spots and another soph guard, 
6-1 Gary Hevelone, also may be tough 
to keep out of the lineup. Mac Morri- 
son, a 6-4 Juco transfer, also might 
help. 

Coach Maurice John’s Bulldogs at 
Drake could prove to be the dark- 
horse with 6-1 Gus Guydon (18.5) hav- 
ing another good year. He’ll get some 
help from junior college transfers 6-6 
Marv Terrence and 6-2 Jerry Foster. 
Among some of the upcoming sophs 
who may see a lot of action are 6-3 
Rich Jarom, 6-8 Fred Kuhne, 6-6 Hank 
Heidebrecht, 6-4 Darrell Whitford and 
5-11 Billy Hahn. 

At North Texas State Coach Charles 
Johnson’s Eagles have two returning 
starters in 6-5 Tom Grissom and 6-4 
Bill McLaughlin and they both aver- 
aged in the twin-figures. Upcoming 
sophs are 6-4 Bill Magers, 6-6 Zack 
Hayes, 6-4 Randall Raburn, 6-1 Dwain 
Riney, 5-11 Oscar Miller and 5-11 Al 
Nickleberry. Johnson also has six Juco 
transfers in 5-11 Artie Fiste, 6-4 Art 
Dixon, 6-3 Larry Cruise, 6-0 Les Pol- 
lock, 6-0 Charles McCaffrey and 6-2 
Robert Deegan. 

Says Coach Dick Harp of his Kansas 
Jayhawks: “We should be better. If 
we aren’t we are in trouble. I think 
all the teams in our league will be im- 
proved and that the competition for the 
title will be intense.” 


Harp has six returning lettermen at 
Lawrence. They are 6-8 Wayne High- 
tower, 6-6 Bill Bridges, 6-1 Jerry 
Gardner, 6-3 Al Corroll, 6-0 Dee 
Ketchum, and 6-1 Butch Myers. Bridg- 
es was named to the all-conference 
team the last two years and he’s 
also the two-time conference rebound 
champion. Promising newcomers are 
sophs 6-1 Jim Dumas, 6-3 Ralph Hey- 
ward, 6-6 John Matt and 6-1 Nolen 
Ellison. Heyward comes from Over- 
brook High School in Philadelphia, the 
same school at which Wilt Chamber- 
lain prepped. 

Coach Tex Winter of K-State re- 
marked: “We’ve won four of the last 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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LYN “SWEDE” LARSON 


he clock struck 12 on Utah State 

University’s Cinderella dreams Sat- 
urday, Nov. 19, when the University of 
Utah blasted the Aggies’ hopes for an 
undefeated season and undisputed 
championship of the Skyline Confer- 
ence with a 6-0 upset before 30,000 fans 
in Ute Stadium. 

With the loss, plus Wyoming’s easy 
30-6 victory over Brigham Young the 
same afternoon, Utah State and Wyom- 
ing ended up in a tie for the Skyline 
crown, both with 6-1 records. The Cow- 
boy’s loss was to Utah State, 17-13. 

Utah, which played one less confer- 
ence game than the Aggies and Cow- 
boys, wound up in second with a 5-1 
mark, losing 17-7 to Wyoming. 

For young coach John Ralston, who 
came to Utah State from the University 
of California to re-build football at 
Aggieland, the Utah loss was a hard 
one. 

“We just made too many mistakes to 
expect to beat a good team like Utah,” 
Coach Ralston opined. 

What’s in store for next year? Plenty 
of good football in the Skyline. Both 
Utah and Utah State have been using 
many juniors and sophomores this year. 
Wyoming will lose the most players 
due to graduation but then Coach Bob 


Devaney has always had tremendous 
depth to draw from the next year and 
1961 shouldn’t be any different. 

Re-alignment talk has subsided a bit 
in the area but Utah State and Wyom- 
ing, both left out of the proposed new 
league involving Utah, Brigham Young 
and New Mexico of the Skyline; Ari- 
zona and Arizona State of the Border, 
and Washington State, Oregon and Ore- 
gon State of the defunct Pacific Coast 
Conference, are pleading their points 
with impressive athletic programs. 

Wyoming has been the No. 1 power in 
football for many years and now the 
Aggies have come up with a powerful 
football team and prospects of another 
top-flight basketball five. 

Besides, the Aggies’ Board of Trust- 
ees has gone on record as favoring the 
expansion of the football field (Romney 
Stadium) to seat 15,000 and also to en- 
large the basketball building (George 
Nelson Fieldhouse) to handle another 
1,500 fans and bring the seating up to 
7,700. 

“We are members of the Skyline Con- 
ference now and we plan to maintain an 
athletic program that is competitive,” 
so stated Dr. Daryl Chase, president of 
Utah State University. 

“Fielding competitive athletic teams 
will continue to be our positive associa- 
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tion with the Skyline, or with any new 
conference alignment or on an indepen- 
dent status,’ President Chase empha- 
sized. 

Allen Holmes, University of Utah’s 
all-conference basketball star who was 
injured in an automobile accident sev- 
eral months ago, was allowed to leave 
the hospital for the Utah-Utah State 
football game. Holmes, an all-American 
junior college player at Weber College 
in Ogden, Utah, watched the game from 
a wheel chair along the sidelines. He’ll 
not be playing basketball for Utah this 
year, and, according to some may never 
play again. 

Allen has different ideas, however. 
“T’ll be back to help the Utes win an- 
other conference championship next 
year, and you can quote me on that,” 
the plunky forward said during the 
football game. 

Speaking of plunkiness, Utah State’s 
halfback Ray Butcher was operated on 
October 7 for a blocked intestine and 
was back playing football again for the 
Aggies on October 29. 
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GIB LANDELL 


ANS at the University of Washing- 

ton may have more than a Rose 
Bowl-bound football team to shout 
about this year. 

The Huskies could turn up with the 
best basketball team on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Coach Johnny Grayson appears to 
have enough talent, height and depth 
on hand to take the spotlight from the 
University of California. The Bears 
captured the NCAA title in 1959 and 
were runners-up to Ohio State in last 
season’s final. 

However, Grayson will have no easy 
task in capturing the Big Five title this 
winter. 

Cal followers claim their Gold and 
Blue is far from giving up the cage 
sport. And UCLA and USC both have 
title aspirations. Stanford expects to 
improve on a poor 11-14 mark but will 
have to struggle to escape the cellar. 

Oregon, Oregon State and Seattle 
look for successful seasons and should 
top the independents. 

St. Mary’s and Loyola figure to fight 
it out for the top rung in the tough 
West Coast Athletic Conference. 

Grayson has four starters back at 
Washington. 

Top gunner in the arsenal is Bill 
Hansen, 6-8 junior center. He main- 
tained a 17.2 average last year. 

Also returning from the club that 
won 15 of 28 last year are guards Lyle 
Bakken, 6-even and Clint Names, 6-1; 
and Roger Niva, 6-6, forward. Earle 
Irvin, a 6-4 1958 team member, will 
probably round out the first five. 

Up from last year’s frosh team are a 
pair of 6-7 giants, Dale Easley and Ed 
Corell. On hand also are some bright 
junior college transfers to go along 
with some other vets with starting po- 
tential. Grayson has the horses. 

Cal will come out under a brand- 
new coach, Rene Herrerias. He takes 
the reins from Pete Newell who moved 
up to director of athletics. 

Herrerias was the little defensive 
expert on Newell’s 1949 NIT champion- 
ship team at USF. He worked as New- 
ell’s top assistant last year. 

Big loss at Berkeley is All America 
Darrell Imhoff. If Herrerias comes 
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up with a capable replacement the 
Bears will again be real tough. 

Returning from the 28-2 aggrega- 
tion of last year are rough-rebounding 
forward Bill McClintock, 6-4; and reg- 
ular guards Earl Shultz, 6-4, and Bob- 
by Wendell, 5-9. 

Like Washington, UCLA has four 
starters back for the campaign. 

Coach Johnny Wooden’s Bruin re- 
turnees include guards Bill Ellis and 
Johnny Green; center John Berberich 
and forward Gary Cunningham. 

Green will be shooting for All 
America honors. 

But, a sophomore may prove to be 
the biggest headache to UCLA oppo- 
nents. He is Ron Lawson, 6-4 guard. 
Lawson cracked the Westwood frosh 
scoring record last year with a daz- 
zling, 24.4 average. 

Five lettermen will be waiting in 
the wings on the pennant drive and 
the Woodenmen could very easily fly 
the banner. 

At Troy, coach Forrest Twogood is 
waving the crying towel. 

Nevertheless, SC followers feel he 
may be just throwing up a smog 
screen. 

True, he has only one starter back. 
But he is a good one. John Rudometkin 
is his name. He goes 6-6 and was 
named most valuable player last year. 

The Trojan frosh last season posted 
an enviable, 17-4 showing. From this 
squad, varsity non-starters and trans- 
fers, the veteran Twogood should mold 
a formidable team. 

Down on the Farm things aren’t ex- 
pected to brighten much from Stan- 
ford’s sorrowful 0-10 football record. 

The Cards will feature fair height 
but the big boys do not have many 
miles on their speedometers. 

Coach Howie Dallmar will be look- 
ing to a pair of sophomores to make 
things click. They are 6-7 center Rich 
Hosley and guard John Fontius. 

Veteran 6-8 forward John Windsor re- 
turns with starting guard Bud Bowling. 

The Indians could surprise but they 
are very young. 

Coach Steve Belko has at Oregon 
enough material to return the Ducks 
to NCAA play-off action. 


His talented sophomores of last 


‘year expect to be much tougher and 


should improve on their 19-10 exit. 

Expected to carry the load are 6-7 
center Glenn Moore; forwards Charlie 
Warren and Bill Simmons, both 6-4; 
and guards Denny Strickland and 
Butch Kimpton. 

Backing these troops are a number 
of tall, talented kids itching to crack 
the first five. 

Slats Gill starts his 33rd season at 
Oregon State. 

Gill lost only one man from last 
season’s crew which went 15-11. And 
he was a reserve guard. 

His entire first five returns and is 
backed by another quintet of letter- 
men. 

Sophomore football tailback star 
Terry Baker may help to make the 
season at Corvallis even brighter. He 
topped the Beaver frosh cagers in 
scoring last year. 

St. Mary’s Galloping Gaels might 
turn in one of their finest seasons ever. 

Led by All-America candidate Tom 
Meschery, 6-6 forward, they have plen- 
ty of height and experience. 

And last year’s fine frosh squad 
went 17-1 along the route and should 
provide some pushers for starting slots. 

Loyola loses only one starter from 
last year’s co-champions. The Los An- 
geles club along with Santa Clara and 
USF should give St. Mary’s the most 
trouble. 

Coach Bob Ferrick expects a trio of 
timber-topping sophs will be enough 
to go with two returning first-stringers 
at Santa Clara. 

New USF coach Pete Pelleta has on 
hand some up-and-coming talent that 
he hopes will get the Dons back their 
national ratings of a few years back. 

Always tough Seattle has a lad that 
may follow in the footsteps of Elgin 
Baylor and the O’Brien twins. 

Eddie Miles, 6-4 guard, averaged 30 
points a game for the Chieftain frosh 
last season. 

Some dandy transfers and crafty 
vets could combine with Miles to make 
Seattle fans very, very happy. 

Among the wee, wee schools west 
of the Rockies, University of Nevada 
may draw some raves. 

Embarking on a big-time schedule 
that includes Bradiey, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Sanata Clara and Loyola, the Wolf 
Pack hopes to pluck all the apples on 
the Far Western Conference tree. 

Coach Jackson Spencer scoured the 
nation for some tall talent and may 
have enough to get his show on the 
road. This is his second season at Reno. 


PUBLICISTS, NOTE — Please ad- 
dress all future PACIFIC COAST cor- 
respondence to: Gib Landell, 984 Kim- 
bal Drive, Reno, Nevada. 
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_ GEORGE KILLIAN 


APACHES LEAD PRE-SEASON POLL 


TYLER JUNIOR COLLEGE OF Ty- 
ler, Texas, runnerup in last year’s Na- 
tional Junior College Athletic Associa- 
tion basketball tournament at Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, apparently will capture 
that title this year as the juco hard- 
wood coaches of the nation cast a total 
of 412 points for them in this year’s 
pre-season hardwood poll. 

The “Blue Dragons” of Hutchinson 
Junior College, Hutchinson, Kansas, a 
sixth place finisher in last year’s tour- 
nament, captured the second place po- 
sition with 194 points. 

Below are listed the juco coaches’ 
picks for the top 20 rungs on the na- 
tional hardwood ladder this winter. 


Rank Teams 
1. Tyler (Texas) Junior College 412 
2. Hutchinson (Kansas) Junior College 194 
3. Parsons (Kansas) Junior College 187 
4. Cameron (Oklahoma) State Ag. 

College 171 
5. Broome (New York) Technical 

Community College 92 
6. Howard County (Texas) Junior 

College 56 
7. Pueblo (Colorado) College 54 
8. Lindsay-Wilson (Kentucky) 

Junior College 44 
9. Weber (Utah) College 42 
10. Phoenix (Arizona) College 38 
11. Kilgore (Texas) Junior College 27 
12. New York City Community College 24 
13. Flint (Michigan) Junior College 20 
14. Grand View (Iowa) College 17 
15. San Angelo (Texas) College 13 

Independence (Kansas) Community 

College 13 
16. Brewton-Parker (Georgia) College 12 
17. Chipola (Florida) Junior College 10 
18. Henry Ford (Michigan) Community 

College 9 
19. Erie County (New York) Technical 

Institute 8 

Coffeyville (Kansas) College 8 

Lewis & Clark (Idaho) Normal 8 
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20. Westchester (New York) Community 
College 
Lon Morris (Texas) College 
Alfred (New York) Ag-Tech Institute 
Manatee (Florida) Junior College 


JUCO ALL STAR FOOTBALL 
GAME 


An agreement was reached between 
the Ballut Abyad Shrine, the Wigwam 
Wisemen of America, and the NJCAA 
to sponsor an All Star Football Game 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico on De- 
cember 10, 1960. 

This welcomed addition to the world 
of junior college athletics came as a 
result of lengthy negotiations between 
Reed Swenson, President of the 
NJCAA, Wendell McMurray, NJCAA 
Football Chairman, Mose Simms, Game 
Chairman, Wigwam Wisemen of Amer- 
ica, and Leon Thompson, Ballut Ab- 
yad Shrine of Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. 


oon 


Coffeyville Snares Harrier Crown 


The Ravens of Coffeyville College, 
Coffeyville, Kansas, walked off with 
the title in the Second Annual NJCAA 
Invitational Cross Country Champion- 
ship at Ella Sharp Park in Jackson, 
Michigan. 

The defending champion Cobleskill 
Aggies, from Cobleskill Ag-Tech In- 
stitute, Cobleskill, New York finished 
second. 

A field of twelve colleges from 
across the nation started in this cham- 
pionship run. 


JUCO JOTS 


Rex Berry, onetime great with Car- 
bon Junior College, has been named 
to a ranking sales position in the coal 
chemicals division of U.S. Steel for a 
three state area... . There will be no 
campus cuties cheering Reedley Col- 
lege athletes on this season. As the re- 
sult of a write-in campaign in a stu- 
dent body election, a full slate of male 
cheerleaders was elected. .. . Onetime 
Los Angeles Valley College pitcher 
Pat Gillich, was named to the All 
Star team of the Class B Three-I- 
League. Vincennes (Ind.) Uni- 
versity was officially admitted to the 
Kentuckiana Junior College Confer- 
ence at the league’s semi-annual meet- 


ing in Lexington, Kentucky. .. . Glen © 


R. Clum, of Walker College was named 
president of the Dixie College Ath- 
letic Conference at a recently held 
meeting in Cullman, Alabama... . Curt 
Jimerson, a standout for Pueblo Col- 
lege last season, is regarded as a top 
prospect for a starting guard position 
by Coach Bill Strannigan at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. Howard 
Glenn, onetime junior college athlete, 
died of a broken neck suffered in a 
pro football game. Glenn, a guard 
with the New York Titans of the 
American Football League, was _ in- 
jured in a game with Houston... . Lou 
Faxton, Cobleskill Aggie ace, won the 
Eastern States Cross Country Indi- 
vidual Championship, running a rec- 
ord breaking three miles at Utica, 
New York. . . . Region XV has al- 
ready accepted ten new juco_ into 
membership this year. This brings its 
total membership to a record 49, larg- 
est regional representation in the na- 
tion. Bob Williams, a 5 ’9” watch 
charm guard has been elected captain 
of the Broome Technical Community 
College basketball team for the com- 
ing season. . . . Louie Mlay, one of the 
Delhi Ag & Tech Institutes cross coun- 
try stars, is from Tanganyika, Africa. 
. . . Jack Chyle, and Dick Leo, former 
Broome Tech soccer stars, are now 
starting for Syracuse University and 
Rochester Institute of Technology re- 
spectively. . . . The Lees-McRae Col- 
lege Bobcats captured the 1960 West- 
ern Carolinas football championship. 

. Santa Ana, one of California’s top 
ranking juco football teams, was 
placed on a two-year probation and 
banned from post season bowl games 
by a recent vote of Conference offi- 
cials. League officials ruled that “San- 


ta Ana violated conference rules by 
showing favoritism toward a football 
player to induce him to attend school.” 

Larry Chilson of Alfred State 
Tech, and Jim Roshick of Auburn Com- 
munity College have transferred to 
LaSalle College in Philadelphia and 
are expected to see a lot of action for 
the Explorers this winter. . . . Dean 
Junior College of Franklin, Mass., cap- 
tured the first soccer title in the newly 
formed New England Junior College 
Soccer Conference. 
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With this issue, COACH & ATHLETE 
inaugurates a column covering the 
National Industrial Basketball League. 
Since this fine amateur league is so 
heavily sprinkled with well known col- 
lege stars, it will carry great interest 
for the college coaches and basketball 
fans. It will run monthly through April 
and will be written by James P. Banks, 
NIBL News Director. Banks is a free- 
lance sports writer and has served as 
NIBL News Director the past five years 
He is the son of M. Beal Banks, long- 
time college coach at Centre, Ohio U., 
Ohio Wesleyan, Drake, Tennessee and 
Hartwick. Jim also serves as Manager 
of Public Relations for the Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation, Akron, Ohio. He 
is a 1950 graduate of Ohio University. 


N.1.B.L. OFFERS OPEN HAND 


Po IN fielding a team 
in a fast-moving amateur basket- 
ball league that plays a coast-to-coast 
schedule? 

If so, your contact is Warren Wom- 
ble, Executive Director of the National 
Industrial Basketball League. 

“We offer an open hand to all com- 
panies and communities interested in 
a franchise,” explains Womble, whose 
prime responsibility is that of Activ- 
ities Manager at the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. of Peoria, I]. 

“Our belief is that the NIBL offers a 
valuable service tool for the company 
sponsor from the standpoint of specta- 
tor recreation, community service and 
personnel recruitment,” he related. 

“For the community, the league is a 
means for a city of limited size to have 
a major sports attraction, if it lacks 
one, or a basketball operation to round 
out an otherwise incomplete sports 
program for its citizens. 

“The player comes in for his plusses, 
too,” the NIBL head continued. 

Still embued with an almost habitu- 
al desire to continue his participation 
in a sport which has been a major 
part of his life for years, the player, 
with his college career at an end and 
faced with the responsibility of carv- 
ing a foothold in business, can figura- 
tively have his cake and eat it too 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
BASKETBALL LEAGUE 


By JIM BANKS 


through association with industrial 
firms or cities sponsoring teams. 

In many cases, players whose per- 
formances on the court have made 
them well-known figures in the com- 
munity and in the plant, have capital- 
ized on this popularity to make sure, 
steady steps up the ladder, Womble 
emphasized. 

“The pros? Yes, we compete with 
them for player talent, but I don’t be- 
lieve the problem is a serious one,” he 
said. “Either a player wants to go the 
professional route or he doesn’t. If he’s 
reluctant to play the lengthy NBA sea- 
son or ride the bench in getting 
started, he’s a bad risk and the pros 
are reluctant to take a chance on him. 

“The NIBL the middle 
ground. 

“Really, though, there’s no real con- 
flict between the two leagues, simply 
because there are too many fine bas- 
ketball players available in the coun- 
try to man the top leagues of pro- 
fessional and amateur basketball. 

“This plays into the hands of the 
company or community interested in 
an NIBL franchise,” Womble pointed 
out. “With a good recuiting effort, the 
sponsor can organize a team _ that 
could be strongly competitive in its 
critical first year of operation.” 

Recent examples to back up the 
Womble contention are the Wichita 
Vickers, who finished 2-2-1-2-2 in five 
years of play, the Denver D-C Truck- 
ers, 2-3-1-8, and the Cleveland Pipers, 
a community team which finished in 
the NIBL’s first division last year as a 
freshman entry. 

To operate in the 13-year old ama- 
teur league requires an outlay of ap- 
proximately $2,500 to the league for 
operating expenses, a $750 forfeit fee 
and $750 per-game guarantees which 
cancel out in view of the league’s 
home-and-home scheduling. 

Remaining costs would be incurred 
in keeping with the extent of the pro- 
gram undertaken by the sponsor, 
Womble explained. Such costs include 
travel expense, gym rental, equipment 
and supply charges, officials expense, 
promotion costs, wages and recruiting 


offers 


bills. 

“A sponsor, basing his findings on 
NIBL experience, recently figured that 
a charge of $1.50-2.00 a ticket for 
home contests on an average of 3,000 
spectators a game would run a com- 
munity or company basketball pro- 
gram. ahead of costs,’ Womble said. 

The NIBL this winter is operating in 
Eastern and Western Divisions for the 
first time in its history. Climax of the 
season is to be an NIBL Playoff March 
19 in Denver, Colo., pitting divisional 
titlists against each other for the cham- 
pionship. The league’s 102-game pro- 
gram started Nov. 19. 

Eastern Division in the NIBL con- 
sists of the New York Tuck Tapers, 
who are playing out of the 69th Regi- 
ment Armory in New York City, the 
Cleveland Pipers and the Akron (O.) 
Goodyears. The Western Division in- 
cludes the Seattle Buchan Bakers, who 
are splitting the home season between 
Seattle and Tacoma, the Denver D-C 
Truckers and the Bartlesville (Okla.) 
Phillips 66ers, defending champions. 

Notable among the 40 newcomers 
among the NIBL’s 74 players are 
Bowling Green’s All-American Jimmy 
Darrow, with Goodyear, along with 
Olympic star Adrian Smith, and All- 
American Johnny Cox, both of Ken- 
tucky; 6-10 Jim Hagan, Tennessee 
Tech All-American, Kansas_ State’s 
Wally Frank and Al Bunge of Mary- 
land, with Phillips; Pete McCaffrey of 
the St. Louis Billikens and Kentucky’s 
Bennie Coffman with Seattle; North 
Carolina’s Lee Shaffer, a consensus 
All-American, Wayne Lawrence of 
Texas A&M, Leroy Wright of Pacific 
and Wilbur Trosch of St. Francis 
(Pa.) College, with the Tuck Tapers; 
Horace Walker and Lance Olson, both 
of Michigan State, and Seattle’s Don 
Ogorek, with Denver; and Ben War- 
ley, 1960 AAU All-American from 
Tennessee A&I, and Willie Akers of 
West Virginia with the Cleveland 
entry. 

“The NIBL has its finest over-all 
team balance in 13 years,” relates Ex- 
ecutive Director Womble. “It could 
prove to be an extremely exciting 
winter of play.” 
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ADDITIONS TO MacGREGOR SALES STAFF 


J. W. Kelly, Vice President and Sales Manager, 
has announced the addition of three new sales 
representatives to the MacGregor sales force. They 
are George Unterberg, Robert Wolter and Arthur 
Schuerman. 

Unterberg, 23, has been assigned a portion of 
the greater Chicago area. He is a graduate of 
the University of New Mexico and prior to 
joining the firm, was freshman baseball coach 
and assistant to the head basketball coach at the 
same school. While in school, he participated 
in baseball, football and basketball. George is 
married and lives at 8022 Edgewater Road, 
North Riverside, Illinois. 

Wolter, 27, is serving as a representative in the 
greater Los Angeles area. He is a graduate of 
Miami University at Coral Gables, Florida. He has 
had selling experience in the sporting goods field 
at Frederick’s and Co. in Los Angeles and at 
Marston Supply Co. in Phoenix, Arizona. 

He also coached the Pop Warner League cham- 
pionship team in Reseda, California for one year, 
finishing with 10 victories, no losses and a bowl 


game win. Bob was an all-conference fullback in 
high school at Niles, Michigan and had a try- 
out with the Los Angeles Rams in 1956, but was 
injured in training. While in school, he par- 
ticipated in football, baseball and track. He is 
married, has two children and lives at 13130 
Vanowen Street, North Hollywood, California. 
Schuerman, 38, is also handling a portion of 
the Los Angeles area. However, he has been 
assisting MacGregor sales representative Jim 
Loomis in that section since 1957. 

Art attended Gardena High School in Gardena, 
California where he participated in baseball, foot- 
ball and track. He has had selling experience 
in the sporting goods field at W. A. Goodman 
and Sons in Los Angeles. 

He has been both an active player and manager 
in semi-pro baseball and has also had coaching 
experience in senior league baseball. Art is a 
life-charter member of the Golden State Jr. Base- 
ball Association. He is single and lives at 6166 
Castana Avenue in Lakewood, California. 





Wisconsin. 





Mansfield D. Sprague, left, vice president for public and indus- 
trial relations of American Machine & Foundry Company, who 
announced AMF’s sponsorship of a new nation-wide annual 
awards program for outstanding reporting in the field of physi- 
cal recreation. Announcement of the program, with awards total- 
ing $4,500, was made at the 42nd National Recreation Congress 
in Washington. The AMF awards will be administered and judged 
in cooperation with the National Recreation Association. AMF is 
a leader in the manufacture of leisure-time products. Others in 
photo above are Mrs. Rolland Brown, member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Recreation Association, and Joseph 
Prendergast, executive director of the Association. 


NEW BALL CARRIER SOLVES STORAGE PROBLEMS 


The ball storage problem has been solved by National Sports 
Company's new, space-saving Ball Carrier. It’s a “storehouse 
on wheels” for basket, volley, or soccer balls. Holds up to eight 
balls, and enables you to see at a glance which balls are in use. 
Four swivel wheels make it readily mobile — easy to move any- 
where you want it. Made of bright, chrome tubular Steel. Write 
NATIONAL SPORTS CO., 360-370 N. Marquett St., Fond du Lac, 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


PLAYGROUNDS: THEIR ADMINISTRATION AND 
OPERATION by George D. Butler — This book is 
an authoritative presentation of the many aspects 
involved in planning a program an dadministering 
a playground system. Function, design, equipment 
and maintenance are succinctly reviewed. Activities 
and programs are classified and illustrated with 
numerous suggestions drawn from typical programs. 
A major portion of the book deals with administra- 
tive and operating policies and procedures and 
supplies tested and practical help for recreation 
leaders on all levels. Ronald Press Company, New 
York 10, New York, $7.00. 


ATHLETIC TRAINING AND CONDITIONING by 
O. William Dayton — This is a practical handbook 
dealing with the trainer’s specific duties and re- 
sponsibilities in the careful initia Imanagement of 
tment under the 


rection of the physician. Step-by-step procedures 


an injury and its subsequent tr 





for determining the nature of an injury, its treat- 
ment and taping are fully outlined and illustrated. 
Simple and clear in its text and illustrations, this 
book is ideal fo rthe trainer, student of athletic 
training and the coach or physical education in- 
structor. Ronald Press Company, New York 10, New 
York, $6.00. 


BASKETBALL OFFICIATING by Bill Haarlow — 
This book is written to help the beginner acquire 
the practices and skills of competent officiating, 
and the author draws upon his experience as a 
player, official and supervisor of officials to pro- 
vide a broad approach to the official’s job. Alert 
reactions, physical conditioning, thorough knowl- 
edge of the game’s mechanics and mastery of the 
rule book are emphasized. Ronald Press Company, 
New York 10, New York, $2.95. 


HOW TO COACH WINNING FOOTBALL 
By Otto UNRUH 


There is a new first in football literature— 
an illustrated guidebook unique in its all- 
around usefulness to the football coach. It’s 
the first volume to show how to build a 
successful team by giving full coverage to all 
three essential elements of winning football. 


Tere’s what it does: (1) It shows you how to 
create a climate of victory by developing your 
talent for leadership (2) It shows you how 
to use psychological: yy ways to fire your 
players with the will to win against any odds. 
(3) It gives you the best techniques for 
coaching all the offensive and defensive me- 
chanics of winning football. 


Otto unruh_ has included in this handbook 
all the know-how acquired during his 29-year 
career in which he won 13 state and league 
championships and compiled a .765 win per- 
centage. Alltogether it is a trusted guide that 
you can return to again and again for reliable 
advice and any phase of football coaching. 
— Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 

ersey. 
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TECHNIQUES OF ATHLETIC TRAINING 

Gene A. LoGAN and Rotanp F. Locan. (Sec- 
ond Edition.) This second revised edition has 
been expanded and brought up to date with 
the inclusion of new techniques and ideas 
based upon the latest scientific findings. A 
more extensive program of rehabilitative ex- 
ercises is included for the ankle, knee and 
shoulder. New coverage is made of internal 
injuries to the spleen, liver, kidneys and blad- 
der. Specific information concerning head in- 
juries is included. Fully illustrated with four 
hundred pictures, this manual is written in 
simple terminology, for the trainer, coach, 
physical education instructor, or physical edu- 
cation major. Franklin-Adams Press, Los An- 
geles, California. 


COMPLETE BOOK OF GYMNASTICS 

By Newton C. LoKEN and Rosert J. WILLOUGHBY. 
In a thoroughly practical, helpful manner, the 
COMPLETE BOOK OF GYMNASTICS covers 
this total subject within the confines of one 
volume, emphasizing physical fitness and com- 
petency, as well as recreational values. An 
effective manual for all degrees of skill, it 
provides step-by-step, easy to follow instruc- 
tions on how to perform all varieties of gym- 
nastic stunts and routines. It describes clearly 
selected agility stunts, including twisting, 
tumbling, pyramid building, balancing, long 
hourse vaulting and high bar routines. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., $5.95. 


BETTER BOXING 

By Eppre LaFonp and JULIE MENENDEZ. In pro- 
gressive sequence, every essential skill and 
technique is described: the fundamentals of 
stance and footwork, the basic blows, the 
combination blows, the specific ring strategy 
to use when facing any type of opponent — 
tall or short, the puncher, the counter punch- 
er, the croucher, the weaver. From this in- 
formation, a boxer can learn how to out- 
think, out-maneuver, and out-score an op- 
ponent. Special attention is given to tactics 
for the southpaw boxer, drills for practice 
periods, safety measures for minimizing in- 
juries and cuts, and procedures for the con- 
duct of meets and tournaments. Ronald Press 
Company, $2.95. 


THE MODERN SHORT PUNT 

By Lou THom Towarp. Step by step Coach 
Howard spells out his short punt formation, 
you'll see HOW it works and WHY it works. 
Over 120 line drawings are used to diagram 
the plays . . . every explanation is in clear, 
concise and easy-to-understand terms. There 
are special sections on blocking, the quick 
kick, developing a passer, pass defense, team 
pursuit. A special chapter on team spirit 
shows you how you can get your team up 
for each game _as if it were the champion- 
ship. Prentice-Hall, Inc., $4.95. 


BASEBALL'S UNFORGETTABLE GAMES 
By Joe REICHLER AND BEN OLAN. The stories 
and box scored of 100 famous baseball games, 
judged by the authors to be the most un- 
forgettable in the colorful history of Amer- 
ica’s favorite sport. This absorbing new book 
provides a concise account of the greatest 
feats in the best games during a century of 
play. Well illustrated with exciting action 
shots, close-ups and candid snaps, this is an 
indispensable book of special information, 
ready reference and general interest for all 
lovers and students of the game. Ronald Press 
Company, New York 10, New York; $5.50 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


working through the Press. Two prob- 
lems which we attempted to solve last 
year dealt with these objevtives. 

First was the relatively long period 
of time coaches wait before talking to 
the writers after the game. The morn- 
ing newspapers are pushing their dead- 
lines to wait for the completion of a 
game and comments of the Coaches. Our 
Committee suggested a five minute 
“cooling off’ period for a coach to 
collect his thoughts in order to prevent 
something being said under the emo- 
tional strain from which he has emerg- 
ed. Most coaches would close the door 
of their dressing room for 20-30 min- 
utes and I believe this hurt the Coach- 
Press relationship. 
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FRONT COVER PHOTO 


Coach Jess Neely and the King Brothers — Rufus and 


Boyd — of Rice University 


| WAS LATE December of 1953 
when the Owls of the school then 
known as Rice Institute were in a 
tight spot. There was a steady, hard 
rain in Houston, and the football team 
— just back from a short break for 
Christmas — desperately needed a dry 
field to work out. They had won the 
Southwest Conference co-champion- 
ship and host role in the Cotton Bowl 
against Southeastern champion Ala- 
bama, but it was only a few days until 
departure for Dallas and a couple 
more hard, outside drills was a ne- 
cessity. 

Coach Jess Neely dispached an aide 
to call the weather bureau. His report 
was discouraging — it was raining 
hard all over South Texas with no 
sign of a let-up, and the nearest city 
with clear weather was Abilene, near- 
ly 400 miles away in West Texas. 
Neely made a quick decision, orders 
were issued, and by the next morning 
the Owls were winging west in a 
charter plane to work out at Abilene 
High’s practice field. 

Neely never has regretted that de- 
cision — on more than the count that 
after those practice sessions “out West” 
the Owls whipped Alabama 28-6 in the 
Cotton Bowl with All-America Dicky 
Moegle having the greatest individual 
performance in major bowl history, 
265 yards rushing and three touch- 
down runs. 

A couple husky young fellows 
watched every minute of the Owl 
drills at Abilene, were so impressed 
by the conduct of the Rice players and 


coaches and what they heard about 
the school from them that they made 
a vow then when they finished high 
school they were going to attend Rice. 

The two youngsters were just in 
junior high in 1953, brothers Rufus 
and Boyd King, and complete “un- 
knowns” in the athletic world. But the 
next fall they began play on three 
straight Texas state championship high 
school teams at Abilene under Chuck 
Moser, and on their graduation in 1957 
after winning many individual honors 
had their pick of many colleges to at- 
tend on scholarship. 

They still had fond memories of that 
Rice visit, however, and when Owl 
aide “Red” Bale checked their trans- 
cripts to discover they were as fine 
students as they were football play- 
ers, they signed his proferred letter-of- 
intent for scholarships to Rice. 

In the fall of 1957 began a splendid 
association between Neely — one of 
the great coaches of college football 
history — and two of the top play- 
ers who have ever represented the 
school in Rufus and Boyd King. 

In 1958 they began their varsity ca- 
reers with Rufus a regular at left 
guard and Boyd working up to the 
first unit by midseason. In 1959 the 
Kings were standouts, with Rufus All- 
SWC guard and Boyd second team, 
All-SWC at center. Rufus is one of 
Rice’s tri-captains this season and 
Boyd is also a leader among Owl 
seniors, serving as student representa- 
tive to the “R” ex-lettermen. 








1905 Piedmont Road, N.E. 





Let us PERMA-SEAL your 


© SPORTSMAN CLUB CERTIFICATES 
¢e ANGLING AWARDS 
e¢ IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS 


Laminated onto Attractive Wood Plaque — Preserved for a 
Lifetime — and Longer — Sealed from Dust, Water and Air. 
Durable — Washable — Beautiful — Moderately Priced 
An Attractive Adornment for Home or Office 


PERMA-SEAL PLAQUE COMPANY 


“For Keep-Sake — 


Atlanta 9, Ga. 
Perma-Seal It” 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


These are the people who make 
possible our friendly get-together. 
Remember them when placing your 
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NEW. . Large size 
SOFTBALL NUMBERS 
(for Fast Pitch play only) 


NEW... 


In addition to the Louisville Slugger 
Catalog which incorporates complete 
information and full color pictures 
of bat models for Baseball and Soft- 
ball, the Hillerich & Bradsby Co. also 
has available its new catalog show- 
ing the 1961 Grand Slam Golf Clubs 
for every age group. This catalog 
may be had by addressing Dept. CA. 


NEW... 
RAINBOW 
ASSORTMENT 
features 4 each of the 

bats shown below 








WINNING 
OMBINATION 


For 


Safety Suspension Helmets 
U.S. Pat. Nos. 2,293,308 


& 2,359,387 


Tubular Bar Guards 
U. S. Pat. No. 2,785,406 


Snud-Tiedee 
U.S, Patent No. 2,806,300 


GIVE YOUR PLAYERS THE FINEST ... provide them with the added 
confidence and safety in action that pays off with winning performance 


all season long. 


@ SAFETY SUSPENSION HELMETS e@ FOOTBALL SHOES 
The nation’s favorite for lightweight durability with America’s finest line in sturdy athletic tan leather 


maximum protection. In KRA-LITE® or TENITE® or lightweight Kangaroo ... in high top styles — in 
low cut styles with exclusive patented Snug-Tie® 


© TUBULAR BAR GUARDS ...and NEW % cut style with ADDED Snug-LIFT 
Tough and thorough protection with full vision. In feature especially for linemen. 
patented tubular KRA-LITE®. Single or Double bar 
A SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER 
John T. Riddell Inc., Chicago 








